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Stand Up and Be Counted 


The Greatest Mother in the World 
is counting her children. 

She wants your name—and yours— 
and yours—the names of all her chil- 
dren. 

So, stand up, you men and women of 
America—stand up and be counted. 

Let The Greatest Mother in the 
World see what a big, proud family 
she has. 

You've given your share to your 
Red Cross—given it generously—and 
you'll give your share again when the 
time comes. 


Right now your Red Cross wants 


. your name—not a contribution— wants 


toknowthat you area member—pledged 
to help her. 

The Greatest Mother in the World 
wants to know who her children are 
before Christmas. 

Give your name and a dollar to the 
next Red Cross Worker who asks you 
for it. 

Answer ‘‘Present!’’ at the Christmas 
Red Cross Roll Call, Stand up and be 
counted, you children of The Greatest 
Mother in the World. 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 
December 16-23 


Contributed Through Division 
of Advertising 
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The Most Appreciated 
Holiday Gift 


For over 21 years the Standard 
Art Magazine in the English 
language and still known as the 


“most beautiful magazine 
printed” 





A new form of decorative and utilitarian art (See October issue) 


The International Studio 


Great wars have invariably resulted in a rebirth of Art, or in the restimulation of 
Art where it had not lost its vigor before the war. 


Think what a tremendous responsibility is now opening up for the Arts during the 
reconstruction period to follow this greatest of all wars! 


What a field for development in Architecture, Decoration and the other related de- 
partments of Art as applied to homes is presented by the devastated areas of the war 
zone! A large share of this work will fall to the lot of America. 


America furthermore is learning, and learning rapidly through necessity, to create 
her own Art in those industrial departments where before the war she was content to 
depend upon the genius of foreign designers and manufacturers. We are finding, to our 
surprise, that there is nothing along these lines that we cannot supply for ourselves. 


Think of the impetus to these Industrial Arts which must follow the employment 
therein of thousands of disabled soldiers, men of mental vigor and energy, who will 
return, and are returning, from war incapacitated for the work which they formerly per- 


formed! Great preparations are being made to provide occupations for such men in the 
field of applied Art. 


It will be tremendously interesting and inspiring to keep in touch with these develop- 
ments, already well under way, to which very largely the pages of THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIO will henceforth be devoted. 


Authoritative and varied articles covering a multitude of phases of Art, representa- 
tive of not only America but the Dotto crc o on 


other civilized nations as well, | JOHN LANE COMPANY, 120 West 32nd St, New York. 
and beautifully illustrated in both ; 

half-tone and color, will charac- 
terize our monthly issues. 
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PLANS 
Touchstone Houses FREE 


With One Year’s Subscription $ A .00 
30 Houses to Choose From A= 


Houses That Solve the Servant Problem—Gardens That Sur- 
round Them With Beauty—Let Us Help You Build Your House 


— In every issue of the 





™) TOUCHSTONE MAGA- 

" ZINE we present two 
houses designed in our own 
Architectural Department 
to lighten housework. These 
houses are planned for com- 
fort and beauty. 

The Touchstone Maga- 
zine offers free to every 
subscriber full working 
drawings complete in every 
detail, ready to put in the 
= hands of the builder, of 
. Meo . aes "any house published during 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 3 the vear. 


Let Us Make a Garden 
Around Your House 


The Touchstone Garden Department 
desires to help people surround their 
Touchstone Houses with beautiful gar- 
dens ; to plan gardens for houses large and 
small designed by other architects; to 
make bleak city backyards lovely through 
color and design. 


Send six cents for our new booklet 
—*Fourteen Touchstone Houses with 
Plans’’ telling you how we can aid 
you in every step of your home- 
building, inside and out, floor plans, 
furnishing, decorating, to the final 
finish of a garden. CORNER IN A TOUCHSTONE GARDEN 
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MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor 


118-120 East 30th Street “—o - - New York City 
$4.00 a Year; 35 Cents a Copy 
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Mother and Child, Scarpitta, 


Sculptor. 


See page 202. “All the road to Egypt 
Sang to see them pass, 
The Child asleep in Mary’s arm, 
Old Joseph, shielding them from harm, 
‘he Angel, beautiful as hope, 
Leading by a twine of rope 
The Fittle, gray-coat ass.” 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 
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RED RIDING-HOOD UP-TO-DATE: TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE FRENCH STORY BY 
ANATOLE FRANCE: ILLUSTRATED WITH 
DRAWINGS BY BOUTET DE MONVEL 


(Courtesy of Hachette & Cie., Paris) 


ANCHON started out on a beautiful morning like 
Little Red Riding-hood, to visit her grandmother. But 
Fanchon did not, like Little Red Riding-hood, stop to 
gather chestnuts in the woods. She kept straight to 
the path that led to the end of the village. And she 
did not meet a single wolf. While she was quite some 
distance off she caught a glimpse of her dear grand- 
mother standing at the doorstep with a sweet smile on her toothless 
mouth, her arms, boney and thin, but open to receive her little grand- 
daughter. 

Little Fanchon was always delighted to spend a day alone with 
her grandmother; an old grandmamma, who no longer had either sighs 
or cares, who lived like a cricket on the hearth, and was overwhelmed 
‘with delight to see her little granddaughter, the image of her own 

outh. 

’ There were always many things to talk about for Fanchon 
brought the news of the village world beyond. “You are growing 
bigger every day,” said grandmamma to Fanchon, “While, as for 
me, I am growing smaller every day. And I no longer need kisses, 
while I can give them to you, and what matter how old I am if I can 
see roses of my own youth on your cheeks.” 

And Fanchon was never tired of examining with great delight 
all the interesting things in the house: the paper flowers which shone 
under the glass globe, the prints of famous generals in beautiful uni- 
forms destroying their enemies, the gilded tea cups, most of them 
without handles, and the gun of her grandfather which was hung over 
the chimney place, and the medal which was given him when he was 
but thirty years old. 

But the delightful morning soon passed for Fanchon, and then, 
suddenly, it was the hour to prepare the midday meal. Grandmother 
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THE FRENCH RED RIDING-HOOD 
































FANCHON’S GRANDMOTHER TELLS HER THE STORY OF THE “BLUE BIRD AND THE PRINCE.” 


stirred the fire, then she broke some eggs in a black pan and Fanchon 
watched with greatest interest the ometette au lard which bubbled and 
chanted over the fire. No one could make such wonderful omelette 
au lard, and, at the same time, tell such wonderful fairy-stories as 
this particular grandmother. Fanchon seated herself on the bench in 
front of the table, she was so little that she could scarcely see across 
to the old lady, and ate with delight the smoking omelette and drank 
the sparkling cider while her grandmother as usual took her dinner 
standing by an angle of the fireplace. 

When both had finished eating Fanchon slipped away from the 
table and asked her grandmother to tell her once more the wonder- 
ful Story of the Blue-Bird, and her grandmother told Fanchon how, 
through the designs of a wicked fairy, a beautiful Prince was changed 
into a blue-bird. And then she recounted the great sadness of the 
Princess when she heard what had happened and when she saw her 
beloved friend beating against the window of the tower where she 
was imprisoned. 

Fanchon grew very melancholy: “Grandmother,” said she, “Is 
it a long time ago that the Blue-Bird beat its wings against the tower 
where the Princess was imprisoned”? Grandmother replied that it 
was some days past, in those mysterious times when all the animals 
talked to each other. “Were you very young then?” said Fanchon. 
“T was not even born,” said grandmother smiling. 

Fanchon grew thoughtful, “Grandmother, had many things hap- 
pened before you were born?” There seemed no satisfactory answer 
so Fanchon was given an apple and a piece of bread. “Go, my 
darling,” said her grandmother, “Play and enjoy the garden,” and 
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THE FRENCH RED RIDING-HOOD 


Fanchon went contentedly out in the sweet garden where there were 
trees and herbs and flowers and many birds. Fanchon loved her 
grandmother’s garden all fragrant with herbs and flowers and gay 
with birds. She did not believe that there was another such lovely 
garden in the world. 


INALLY she took her little knife out of her pocket to cut her 
Pores as was the custom in her village. She had already eaten 

the apple. She no sooner began to enjoy the bread when a little 
bird flew near her, then a second and a third, ten, twenty, thirty flew 
around Fanchon. They were grey and yellow and green and red and 
blue. Fanchon thought them very lovely and they all sang to her. 
She could not understand why they seemed to like her so much, when 
suddenly she thought of the bread in her hands and realized that her 
bird friends were little beggars, but they were also singers. She found 
it impossible to refuse the bread when they were willing to pay with 
their songs. She was only a little country girl, and she did not know 
the story of the country where the black rocks jut out into the blue 
sea and where the old blind man earned his bread singing to the shep- 
herds, songs so lovely that they are admired by the wise ones even 
today. 

But her heart listened to the little birds and she threw them the 
crumbs which never fell to earth so eagerly were they seized in the 
air. As she watched the birds she observed that each one had his own 
character. Some circled about her feet waiting without effort for the 
crumbs to fall—these were the philosophers. Others flew wildly and 
boldly about her, stealing the crumbs from her hands. She broke up 
all of her bread trying to feed each one. This she found difficult for 
the boldest took the most. “This is not just,” she said to them. “It 
is right that each one should eat in his turn.” But the birds were not 
interested in her little talk on justice. 
She tried in every way to help the feeble 
and to encourage the timid, but in spite 
of her efforts the more vigorous ate the 
most. This grieved her deeply. Simple 
little baby that she was, she did not know 
this was the world’s way. Crumb by 
crumb the bit of bread was given away 
entirely to the tiny singers, and Fan- 
chon, quite content, went back into the 
house to her grandmother. The birds in 
the lovely garden somehow seemed a 
part of the wonderful fairy-tale that the 
good grandmother had told her. 
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THE FRENCH RED RIDING-HOOD 


S the twily!:t deepened, grandmother filled a basket with apples 
and grapes and put it on Fanchon’s arm, saying, “Cherie, you 
must go straight home, and do not stop to play with the little 

children of the village. Be a very good girl: goodnight.” 

After embracing her grandmother Fanchon waited a moment on 
the doorstep. “I want to know,” she said, “if there are beautiful 
princes among the birds that I feed with my bread?” “Alas,” said her 
grandmother, “there are no more fairies, and the birds are only little 
animals.” 

“Adieu Grandmamma.” “Adieu Fanchon.” 

As Fanchon went across the meadows toward her home she met 
Antoine, the little son of the gardener, who, of course, said to her, 
“Come thou and play with me.” But she remembered her grand- 
mother and said, “No, I cannot play with you, but I will give you an 
apple, because I love you very much.” Antoine took the apple and 
embraced Fanchon, saying as he went away, “Goodbye, my little 
wife.” 

As she continued her wise and gentle way she suddenly heard 
about her the cry of many birds, and turning her head she recognized 
the little suppliants who had eaten her bread. They were following 
her, “Goodnight, friends,” she cried: “Goodnight, it is time to go to 
bed.” And she imagined that in their own language the birds were 
answering her “God be with you.” 

Fanchon went to bed without any candle-light. She slept in her 
little cradle that had belonged to her grandfather and a coverlid of 
flowered chintz was spread over her. 

In her dreams she saw the Blue Bird that flew about the old 
Chateau of his love. He seemed as beautiful as a star. She knew that 
she was not the Princess and that the birds were just village boys 
changed by a fairy. At last she recognized one, no longer seeking 
crumbs of bread, but a gallant seeking her kisses. This wonderful 
bird came and perched on her shoulder and he turned out to be a 
Pierrot, just a Pierrot. He lacked the plumes and the wig, perhaps 
he had lost them. Fanchon feared even that he was not goodlooking, 
but after all, she was a girl, and she was not displeased with her 
Pierrot. If his face was not beautiful, his heart was, and so she patted 
his plumage and called him sweet names. All at once she discovered 
that he was growing, expanding, his wings were changing to arms, he 
had grown into a little boy, and Fanchon recognized Antoine, the son 
of the gardener, who was saying sweetly to her: “Come, let us go 
away and play together.” 

She clapped her hands delightedly, and then, alas, she woke up 
and there was no bird and no Antoine, only her little room and the 
182 





IN LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD’S 
GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 
WERE GREAT TREES AND 
HERBS AND FLOWERS AND 
BIRDS. FANCHON DID NOT 
BELIEVE THAT ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD WAS THERE 
SUCH A LOVELY GARDEN, 
AND WHILE SHE ENJOYED IT 
SHE DREW FROM HER LITTLE 
POCKET A KNIFE AND BEGAN 
TO CUT HER BREAD AFTER 
THE PEASANT FASHION. 





























FANCHON SOON PERCEIVED 
THAT THE BIRDS WERE REALLY 
LITTLE BEGGARS WHO WANT- 
ED ALL HER BREAD. “BUT, 
AFTER ALL,” SHE PHILOSO- 
PHIZED, “THEY ARE ALSO SING- 
ERS, AND WHO WOULD REFUSE 
TO GIVE BREAD WHEN IT 
IS PAID FOR BY A SONG?” 

















ON HER WAY HOME FANCHON 
(LITTLE RED RIDING -HOOD) 
SUDDENLY DISCOVERED THAT 
ALL THE BIRDS WERE FOLLOW- 
ING HER. SHE WAS QUITE 
TROUBLED ABOUT THIS, AS 
SHE KNEW IT WAS HIGH 
TIME FOR THEM TO GO TO 
BED, SO SHE WENT WISELY 
ON, CALLING BACK TO THEM: 
“GOOD NIGHT, GOOD NIGHT.” 
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THAT NIGHT FANCHON HAD 
AN EXTRAORDINARY DREAM 
ABOUT BLUE-BIRDS AND LIT- 
TLE ANTOINE, AND SUDDENLY 
SHE WOKE UP, HEARING THE 
BIRDS ALL SINGING UNDER 
HER WINDOW. AS SHE 
LOOKED OUT SHE DISCOV- 
ERED THAT THOSE SHE HAD 
FED IN HER GRANDMOTHER’S 
GARDEN WERE GIVING HER 
A DELIGHTFUL SERENADE. 























GIFTS 


moon peering through the curtains and spreading a lovely light over 
her little bed. 

Then she heard birds singing outside her window and jumped up 
in her nightgown and flew to listen. Down in the garden she saw the 
roses and geraniums, heliotrope, and all her little beggar friends, the 


sweet musicians of the morning, giving her a serenade in return for 
the crumbs of bread. 


GIFTS: BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


OW can I pass with heart at ease 
Among my laden apple-trees 
When in so many a Norman town 

“The stately trunks are hewn and down? 
“Nay, smile, and think of times to be 
When for each murdered fruiting-tree 
Strong-planted by your hand 

Young laden trees shall stand!” 


How can I bear the soft wind, sweet 

Across the heavy fields of wheat 

When far away instead of grain 

Burn barren poppies of the slain? 
“Nay, though the dead lie still today 

Still do the living voices pray 

Your golden grain to share 

The while their fields lie bare!” 


How can I watch the lads who go 

This year so gladly to and fro 

When boys beneath another sky 

As young as these have gone to die? 
“Nay, from this land give now your son 

To fight for many a fallen one 

Who shall sleep happily 

Knowing his country free!” 
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A MIDNIGHT WAR-TIME WEDDING: BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


Abe gel) ) EX were sound asleep, my husband and I, after a hard 





See ~day’s work. Then, in the night, I heard the long, 

my /4 strong, persistent ringing of the telephone. I had no 
: reason to expect a call at midnight. But when I 
lifted the receiver I heard the voice of my old friend 
who lives across the way. And this is what she said: 

“Will you and your husband dress and come 
right over? Little Mary is to be married at once to Major Purcell. 
Yes, atonce. . . . Yes. . . . Heis leaving for France to-morrow 
—unexpected orders. We all want you. Good. Good-bye.” 

I awakened my husband. Hurriedly but eagerly we made ready 
to go to that midnight wedding. He put on his white flannels. I put 
on my only white gown. We seemed like old married people, I sup- 
e se, to the boys and girls in the budding season of their romance. 

ut a wedding, with its mood of wistfulness and wonder, is always a 
challenge and a summons to us. I am afraid we are incurably ro- 
mantic. 

The night was cool and sweet with the serene, natural fragrances 
of early fall. As we walked across the lawn, across the street, we 
picked a few flowers and caught the little wild tunes of night in the 
country, and they made harmony in our middle-aged hearts. 

“How good of you both to get up and come!” said our hostess, 
whose eyes were bright with something wiser and kinder than youth. 
“Little Mary will be happier to have you here. She has been engaged 
to him for more than a year, but there were reasons why it seemed 
best for them to wait. They were planning to be married in Decem- 
ber, but now he is called—sooner than he thought possible—he leaves 
to-morrow... .” 

“Such a little honeymoon!” I said. 

“Yes. . . . But it will be better and truer than some of the 
long ones,’ ’ said | my friend. “I feel very happy about these two and 

very sure. Wherever he goes, now, he can know that she is his . . 
and he will be hers. . . . They only decided it about half an hour 
ago. The Major has gone ‘for his special license. Mary’s girl friends, 
five or six of them, are doing the rest. Jane has gone in the car for 
the minister. Marjory and Alice are picking flowers. I must go 
myself and do the last things for our little bride.” 


UCH a quiet house just before a wedding! The big living room 
in which we waited was empty, save for ourselves, and silent. 
Nor was it swept and garnished as such rooms usually are before 

great family events. Instead there was a sense of that charming, in- 
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A MIDNIGHT WAR WEDDING 


formal disarray which must always mean home to sensitive persons 
everywhere. There was no noise and confusion, and I confess that 
we did miss the merry calling out and running about which usually 
precedes home festivals in happy families. But the silence was a 
friendly silence. Happy brides are married in such homes. . . . 

The minister came and sat down gravely, kindly, in a far corner 
of the big room. Young girls brought flowers in and went out again 
mysteriously. I thought of the scriptural words, “The virgins that 
be her fellows shall bear her company.” No display of lavish gifts 
in a room imitating a bargain counter. No drinking of healths. Snly 
a growing belief, was there, that the greatest of all gifts was about 
to be given, that the finest and sweetest health was had without the 
emphasis of wine. . . . 

“The bride is ready and the wedding will be in the rose pergola 
out in the garden, if you will all come,” said one of Mary’s girl friends. 
And we walked out into the night again, not more than a dozen guests, 
preceding the fine, clean-cut young Major and his little bride who 
wore a white summer dress. . . . The path was strewn with flowers, 
red and pink and white and yellow. They were not hot house flowers. 
They were just the flowers that the season gave. And when we 
came to the stone steps that entered the rose pergola we saw a light 
at the top and the minister waiting and flowers—flowers everywhere. 
We stood aside to let the young couple pass and then we gathered shyly 
and quietly about them. . . . We were very near together... . 

It was the simplest of ceremonies. Noring. Little Mary would 
have no ring but her own, and there had been no time. . . . No 
bride’s bouquet strung on white satin and adorned with dangling lin- 
gerie ribbons. . . . Little Mary would carry no flowers that he had 
not chosen. But the old words were spoken sincerely and beautifully. 

When the ceremony was over we all called the bride by her new 
name, gently, to please her. We told her of our hopes for her happi- 
ness and we congratulated him. We meant all that we said. But no 
rice and old shoes were thrown. It would have been irreverent. For 
here were lovers who were taking the vows of joyous life when life 
must promise pain, when life might lead only to death. Here were 
lovers who must give themselves not only to one another and with glad- 
ness, but to a greater group—a nation—a world—and it might be at 
heavy cost. In spite of war there was peace in their eyes, and in our 
hearts as we went out again, across the lawn to our home. . . . 


ND then I thought of the other war brides of whom we have heard 
A so much—the young war brides of Germany, hurried into mar- 
riage ignorantly, hastily, roughly, against their own desires 

. . young girls officially married to Prussian officers. . . . Truly 


there is a great gulf set between their way and ours. 
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TRENCH SILHOUETTES: MARY CAROLYN 
DAVIES 


HE flags were red against the sky, 
Were blue and white against the sky, 
Were gold and green against the sky. 

And I walked through their blare, and I 
Though still I trod the street where noise 
Of bands and cheering made one sound, 
Saw far beyond them, where a sky 
Had no flags, only blackness; and 

I saw the motionless figures stand 

Of happy boys I used to know 

At school, the little while ago, 

The eagerness within their eyes 

Had changed to vigilance and rest, 
Wed in their eyes were peace and zest, 
And suffering and joy were wed. 

I looked and each face I saw 

A man was born, a boy was dead, 


I walked among them with my awe, 
Among the stiff, live things called men, 
Who watched with rifles that again 

They might, with luck, kill other men, 

Men who had late been boys, as they. 

What thoughts were in their minds, what gay, 
Quick memories of home, what long 
Anxieties; what depths, what heights? 
When men stand all alone of nights, 

Stand taut to kill, what thoughts have they? 
They are the last ones who could say. 


How beautiful against the sky 

These silhouettes! How beautiful 

The line of chin, the line of shoulder! 

And the dark, bolder 

Shadow that is a body tense 

With muscle and nerve and straining sense! 
Strung like a bowstring, ready still 

To be the eager means to kill. 


This man who does not want to kill 

Treads down the shrinking in him to 
Do this strange thing which must be done, 
Take out the breath from a live throat, 
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TRENCH SILHOUETTES 


For some vague word like freedom. One 
Died, I have read, upon a tree, 

Too, that men might be free— 

That man who thought out, long ago, 
The old, old problem we still know, 

Of the world’s cruelty and woe 

And faithlessness and blind unrest. 

He brooded long, and judged it best 
Todie. Perhaps a little, too, 

He loved the comradeship of those 

The twelve brave friends who heeded him, 
Who dared for him, believed in him, 
And reckless-hearted followed him. 

But most, what led him to his end 

Was his great project: to befriend 

The unborn and to set men free 

And make the world what it should be. 


To make the world what it should be, 
To heal it of its sores and blights 
Years after him, rode Arthur’s knights. 


These too, have passed, but still there burns 
That hope. Tonight this sentry yearns 

To free the earth from all its ill. 

He waits as sleepless and as still 

As Arthur’s men, who watched beside 

Their armor, till the long hours died 

And it was day, and then rode through 

The gates of home, to find a Grail 

Which yet should heal (how could it fail?) 
Themselves and all the world. Thus do 


Today’s young knights watch still and wait 
With the same faith to find a Grail. 


Is there a Grail? And must men ride 

Out of the halo of the light 

That from their cottage door comes bright 

And tilt about the countryside 

And quit their hearthfire’s warmth and glow 
for something vague? 


They know, they know! 
These men who measured safety, life 
And friend and hearthfire, child and wife 
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Against a word like freedom; then 

Chose not to have their lives again 

Till freedom had been set on high. 

These men who freely chose to die 

If need be; they with eyes aglow 

With what shall come to pass—they know 
Assured by signs that cannot fail, 

There is a Grail, there is a Grail! 


THE WANDERERS: A XMAS STORY: BY F. 
TENNYSON JESSE 


mA de gel) JELAT Lucius Waters hated so much about his position 
marae) was its utter conventionality. He had so fought 
ie. throughout his fifty-odd years of life against the 
ordinary interpretations, the common results. He 
had cherished, as only the man who is self-consciously 
literary can, the knowledge of his love of wide spaces, 
of freedom, of what he called the Long Trail. And 
that the Long Trail should lead here—to the conventional bourne of 
the down-and-outer. . . . He told himself as he sat there, hunching 
his shoulders against the chill wind that all roads lead to the Em- 
bankment . . . even the road that winds over hills, across plains, 
through blue waters, from Alaska to Cape Stiff, round by the wide 
deserts of the Antipodes to the Kalahari and to the bitter sea-ports 
of the East—and home. He was too critical, too alive to a certain 
literary sense of humor, to fail in the perception that the Embankment 
was of all states of mind the most banal—for that it was a state of 
mind, such as all the chief places of creation, among which are heaven 
and hell and being in love, he recognized also. He had been a beach- 
comber in the South Seas, sat with other hoboes on the benches of 
Madison Square, and these are proceedings just as conventional, but 
then they had not been in his own country. . . . 

That was what destroyed any romance in the wretched affair. 
An American hobo on the Embankment, or any European in the 
South Sea Islands—yes. But an American in Madison Square, or a 
swarthy snuff-and-butter young man on the beaches, and the thing 
became banal—became equal to an Englishman on the Embankment. 
He knew it and writhed. 

He was able thus to appreciate the niceties of his mental condi- 
tion because for the moment his physical man was not in acute dis- 
comfort, partly because his exhausted vitality had fallen almost too 
low for suffering, and partly because he had supped, if not generously 
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at least warmly, on his last coin—how terribly in the picture that was, 
too—at the coffee stall at the corner. A thick “doorstep” and a cup 
of hot brown liquid stimulated him to a sense of the ridiculous. He 
felt a certain glow of satisfaction also at his own powers of analysis 
and appreciation. It was not every man who had sunk as low as the 
Embankment whose chief pang could be distaste at the bathos of his 
position... . 


An hour passed before his chief pang threatened to be the cold. 
Even then the material—in other words, the healthy and normal— 
aspect did not exclusively absorb him. He took interest in a new 
point of view. He told himself that the Embankment was real after 
all, that in spite of all that had been written about it, and the jour- 
nalistic tang that hung about it, it was one of the vital things of the 
world in that it really was as dreadful as it was supposed to be, so 
dreadful as to over-ride bathos. Here was something that gained in 
reality from being smothered in men’s minds with unreality, for his 
amaze that the discomfort of the place obtruded itself even beyond 
his literary distaste made that discomfort far more poignant than if 
he had encountered it in some equal degree elsewhere. 

He sat absorbing this new aspect for some while before the dis- 
comfort attained that pitch when no aspect made any difference to it. 


T was then close on midnight. He refrained from telling himself 
bitterly that shortly the chimes would usher in a new Christmas, 

a fresh anniversary of peace on earth and goodwill towards men, 
because that was the obvious cynicism that would have appealed to 
most men in his position. Instead he told himself that all that sort 
of thing was a mere idea which had no force, that all that mattered 
was the cold and the dizzy feeling growing within him, and that the 
gradual coming together of two metal hands upon a figured disc was 
of no more import on this particular night than on any other. For, 
with his distrust of the usual methods of thought and points of view 
had always gone a sort of bitter contempt for the Christian mythos. 
He had all his life been a champion of the older faiths, of the gods 
in leaf and wave, in branch and brook, in the blood and heart of man. 
He had revelled in the worship of Pan and had shunned none of his 
delights, and, with all that was sincere in him, he did not regret it even 
now when his light-hearted following of that elusive hoof had brought 
him through so many devious ways to this present pass. For to the 
true wanderer, and he was at least that, though he had chosen to dress 
it to himself with so many phrases there was no regretting the by- 
paths, lead where they will. They are all part of the great pattern 
that makes life, and he who follows them always feels that had his 
steps led him down one the less he would be the poorer in knowledge 
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and tolerance and understanding, of which the greatest is under- 
standing. 

It began to snow,—Lucius was to be spared none of the time- 
honored accompaniments to his position—and for perhaps half an 
hour it fell thick and fast, covering all the footprints along the muddy 
paving. Then it grew colder, and the snow froze in a white blanket 
along the curve of the pavement, in the thin and comfortless blanket 
that was all there was to cover those who slept along its shadowed 
ways. Lucius began to lose all sensation in his legs and feet, clad as 
they were in thin trousers and broken old boots. And then, without 
warning, in the midst of a physical misery that had grown acute, per- 
haps because of it, a blazing anger, a real anger so fierce that it burned 
away all the artificial values carefully cherished in his wanderings, 
values which had always enabled him to see himself so appro- 
priately, flamed within him—an anger against life. It was a shame, 
he cried in his sad heart, it was a shame, and the tears froze in his eyes 
as he said it, the facile tears of extreme discomfort. What had he 
done to deserve it? Nothing, absolutely nothing. He had lived as a 
man should—a man who really was a man, and not a mere sitter on a 
stool, a driver of an uninspired pen for others’ needs—a man who had 
wandered the world over in search of what was to him beauty and 
life. He had stood his trick at the wheel of many a strange vessel 
whose cargo he had perhaps not peered into too closely, but which at 
least he had steered faithfully for whatever harbor his loyalty of the 
moment bound him for. 


E had worshipped beauty and he had come to this . . . which 
H at first had filled him with a sense of superior disgust at its 
banality, and then had given him another glow of superior 
feeling in his appreciation of its underlying reality, and then had set 
itself to slay him utterly, to leave him with no emotion save that 
of misery, to make all conventionalities and unconventionalities as one 
in his aching sight, to strip him of all values that had so far been his 
even in what had several times looked like the last resort. This 
actually was the last resort, the last among the last, and it left a 
man with no philosophy with which to face it. As a quarter to twelve 
struck from Big Ben, Lucius sat more utterly bereft than he had 
ever thought it possible for a man to be—for he was bereft of all that 
he had lived by. He was become a clean slate, an absolute void, but 
his body would soon put his mind beyond the chance of receiving the 
lesson of any new philosophy which might have withstood even this 
dreadful place where everything men had lived by shivered and 
withered up within a few hours. . . . It occurred to him that the 
place must be ill-wished; so ridden perhaps by all the hopelessness 
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that had been experienced there that the repeat of that hopelessness 
gathered and pressed with relentless force about its benches for ever- 
more. He even had thoughts of struggling to his feet and getting 
away from it, to some spot equally cold, equally bleak, but not with 
all this misery of years to invest it with such a dreadful potency. But 
his legs refused to move and he stayed on where he was. 

He thought he had settled back on the bench again, but in reality 
his forward movement had only taken place in his mind, his muscles 
had not perceptibly responded. But as he in thought accomplished 
the return action, he became aware that someone was sitting beside 
him. It was too dark to see the newcomer plainly; Lucius was only 
aware of a figure that crouched rather oddly upon the seat, and then 
of a low voice that spoke softly. 

“A happy Christmas, friend,” said the voice. 

Lucius turned his stiff eyes upon the figure. He tried to reply, 
but could not be sure whether his voice made any sound or not. His 
thought was one of contempt for the sentiment he had heard, and a 
certain admiration for the sturdy cynicism of the speaker. He must 
have spoken aloud, for the stranger answered him. 

“No,” said the low husky voice, “I wasn’t speaking in bitterness. 
A happy Christmas—why not? You don’t believe in Christmas?” 

“Of course not. The contemptible make-believe of a childish 
creed that was not content to be childish to amuse women and children, 
but that became actively pernicious and set itself to stamp happiness 
out of the world.” 


UCIUS was amazed to hear himself speaking with so much fluency 
| when only a minute before he had thought himself past sensa- 
tion. A faint glow began to light in his mind once more. 

“You speak bitterly about Christianity,” observed the other. 
“Does your bitterness extend to the Person of its founder?” 

“Yes. Most people, I know, are content to look upon the ‘pale 
Galilean’ as a misguided but sincere fanatic. I believe that he came 
deliberately to shut out joy.” 

“You are a follower of an older god?” remarked the stranger. 

“Yes,” assented Lucius, feeling no surprise at this assumption 
of knowledge. “What greater proof of the miserable nature of Chris- 
tianity can one want than the old legend—which assuredly didn’t 
spring out of nothing—that the great god Pan passed away in a cry 
at the birth of a Babe in the east? How can we forgive Christianity 
with that cry echoing in our ears down the centuries?” 

“So you think Pan died?” asked the other. “I suppose that is 
the common idea. Gods do not die, my friend. You have traveled 
widely, you have seen the Voo-doo worship of the blacks, for instance 
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—would you say that it was mere mummery, with nothing behind it?” 
“I know there’s something behind it. I’ve seen too much of it, 
in its home in the Congo and translated to the Islands. Devils are 
init. . . .” And Lucius shivered with something that was not cold. 
“The gods do not die,” repeated the other, “whether they are 
devils or spirits that are not devils. For the spirit is like water, which 
is drawn up into the clouds and discharged again as rain and falls into 
the ocean and rivers and becomes part of them and dissolves again, 
in a vast circle, and yet is always water, neither more nor less. Pan - 
has not died, for those to whom he is still the only way of salvation.” 
“TI wish I could think so. One gleam from his hoof .. .” 
sighed Lucius, who was no longer conscious of material dis-ease, but 
felt in his blood a strange tingling to which he had long been alien, 
the divine tingle that belongs to youth and crisp fresh mornings, that 
greets the first snow of the winter or the first flower of the spring. 
The stranger laid a hand on his arm as the first notes of the 
midnight chime fell slowly like dropping water through the still air. 
The tingling mounted in Lucius, filled him exquisitely, beat in his 
pulses. 


66 Y son,” said the stranger, “take heart. You have wandered 
MI in hard ways, but so have other feet before you. I, too, have 
wandered and wander still, an outcast.” He thrust out a 
foot before the eye of Lucius. “This has trodden all the stony ways 
of the world since that day nearly two thousand years ago,” he said. 
Lucius looked and saw the gleam, saw and knew. He saw the rounded 
imprints in the snow, imprints cloven in the centre; he saw the delicate 
curving of the hoof itself and the shaggy feathering over it of tawny 
fur. His eyes traveled up and in the greater light there seemed to 
be in that place now, he saw the sunken face, the matted curls over 
the deep eyes, that were sad and full of knowledge and perhaps a 
little mocking—very tenderly mocking—too. He saw the crested 
ears that pricked against the whiteness of a distant snow patch. Half- 
hidden in the tangled beard he saw the full generous mouth, a little 
mocking also. . . . He saw and knew whom it was he saw, and a 
rush of sudden tears that were not for himself burned at his eyes. 
“You, too . . .” he said, eagerly, stumblingly; “you, too, an 
outcast, a wanderer, suffering . . . that makes it easier.” He 
straightened his shoulders with an instinct of pride. “For all of us 
that makes it easier. To be of your company, to knowit .. .” 
“Yes,” said Pan, “it is that sharing which makes suffering joy.” 
Lucius gave a little laugh. “It sounds like one of the precepts 
of Christianity, doesn’t it?” he said. “And yet it is the doctrine of 
Pan the wanderer.” 
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“It is the doctrine of humanity,” said the other. “Do you feel 
happier now that you have seen me?” 

“I feel triumphant, mad, drunk, splendid. I feel I can never 
be unhappy again.” 

“You never will be, for you will know that which will save you.” 

“Why have I never seen you before?” 

““Because you would not recognize me, though many times I have 
knocked at your heart.” 

“Why do I see you now? Do you look different?” 


‘“Ww HAVE never come quite like this before. A true lover comes 
I at last in the guise in which he will be recognized,” said Pan. 
Leaning forward, he took the chilled man in his arms, and an 
exquisite warmth began to suffuse the limbs and heart of Lucius. 
Haloed against a gas-lamp he saw the face of his god bending over 
him, caught again the prick of those delightful ears, saw—was it ivy 
or some sharper foliage that garlanded his head and shaded his deep 
eyes? Lucius laughed for joy, and sunk his head forward against 
the curling beard. 

It seemed to him to hold all the lovely smells of out-of-doors he 
had ever known, cleanly sweat and rainy earth, grain and crushed 
fruit. He closed his eyes and they filled with a riot of deep blue, the 
blue of wide spaces, flecked with the fire of reeling suns. 

Everything that had been false and assumed for his own decep- 
tion throughout life became apparent to him, yet without any sense 
of humiliation; he only laughed as a child does at outgrown toys. 
Through the mounting joy in his blood, that beat up into his ears, he 
heard the clock chiming, and, with a sense of unutterable amazement, 
he realized that it was just finishing the midnight chime it had been 
beginning when the stranger first spoke to him, since when eons had 
passed over his head and teeming soul. The last note fell into space 
and died as, in a passion of gratitude, Lucius sought for the hands of 
his kindly god and found them. And to him was given the rarest 
blessing known to man—to die justified of his beliefs. 

The chime had hardly faded away before the inevitable policeman 
came to a pause before the bench and hailed the man he saw lying 
sunk upon it. Getting no answer, he flashed his light over him, then 
shook him. Then, desisting, bent and looked again. Lucius lay with 
his eyes shut, his hands clasped on the curved iron rail at the seat’s 
end. The snow lay in a white film in the circle of light thrown by the 
lantern, and, across its whiteness, coming out of the shadows beyond 
and leading directly to the bench, was the track of a Man’s naked feet, 
naked and wounded. . . . For a startled moment it seemed to the 
policeman’s dazzled eyes that in each footprint lay a drop of blood. 
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THE PURPOSE OF SCULPTURE AS A 
SCULPTOR SEES IT: ILLUSTRATED 
BY CARTAINO SCARPITTA 


HIS war is teaching us spirituality as we have never 
known it since Christ walked humbly among the sea- 
faring folk of Galilee, opening windows for them into 
what He called Heaven. I have seen young soldiers 
whose eyes have looked into these same windows—a 
boy of seventeen in Canada coming to say goodbye 
to his mother, conscious of neither greatness nor fear, only of 
the glory that had claimed him. And the mother’s eyes looked 
past him up through those same windows. 

It is strange that war and Christ should have brought us this 
same message, that heroes and saints should move side by side with 
winged figures pointing the way. 

War has made us see visions again, there is a new light in the world 
shining from the souls of men and women who stand with hands 
extended and open. Whatever this flame of the spirit—we know it 
is not born through killing. Men’s eyes are not like stars from the 
joy of looking at the dead. The fire some say is kindled at the Altar 
of Democracy. The boys at the Front haven’t much to say about it. 
Most often they answer: “We don’t like what the Boche stands for. 
We do not mind risking our lives to change it.” It may be that this 
risking their lives for a finer civilization lights the fires in our boys’ 
eyes. 

The rapture in following a vision is as surely being expressed 
in our art today as it always has been in great art the world over. 
Rodin was always seeking a fresh inspiration: “The new spirit of 
things” he called it. To some he was just a restless experimenter, 
to others a thinker with wings. 

“All art fails that does not bring new messages,” is the way 
Scarpitta, the young Latin-American sculptor, puts it. 

Scarpitta’s contribution to the now famous exhibition of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was a figure of Liberty with the crushed spirit 
of Germany in her hands. “I strove to see,’ Mr. Scarpitta said, 
“this new force of Democracy that wants to get rid of the evil that 
is dominating Germany. My figure of Liberty is not a man or 
woman, but a spirit that is born to save the world, and so I tried to 
make a figure without strength of muscle, or force of mind, but with 
the fire of the spirit flowing out to conquer evil—the world-old struggle 
between right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, spirituality and cruelty, 
the struggle that forever keeps the soul of the world alive.” 
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SCARPITTA 


CARPITTA was born in Italy. He studied first to be an archi- 
tect at Palermo. “It is a good thing,” he said, “for a sculptor 
to be an architect. It strengthens the sculptor and simplifies the 

architect. 

“I think,” he continued, “that great idealism must dominate 
architecture as well as sculpture. We cannot create lasting beauty 
from the standpoint of materialism. So much in art has always pre- 
sented a man’s body, forgetting his soul. I am glad to see that you 
are so often presenting in THE ToucustTonE the art of youth in this 
country. Of course great art is not a question of youth or age, but 
of truth. Henrihas this art. It is only when a man has freed himself 
from the smaller outlook, when he loves humanity, when he is able 
to respect each great man as he is born into art, that he can achieve 
the higher representation of beauty. A man must understand all of 
life, the freshness of youth is important, the experience of age. He 
must have become an idealist through his love of the world, through 
his sympathies, through his desire for beauty, through his understand- 
ing of the great need of it for the mass of the people. 

“The one thing that I believe essential is that the artist should 
never be satisfied. The minute the sculptor is satisfied, he will only 
do earthly things; but if the man can have real ideals, real desire for 
beauty, he places himself close to the Infinite and the splendor of his 
work is never-ending, for, of course, the Infinite is never-ending. I 
am sure that when a man feels that he has reached success, that his 
effort is over, then his work will become cold, because if you stop short 
of effort you stop short of progress. Men who are doing great things 
are living great things, believing great things, loving great things. 
They work through this love and not for the money they get. I feel 
that the great artist worships his own art, and creates it for others to 
worship. Things that are created otherwise will not live. 

“T believe the war will do stupendous things for art because it is 
breaking down barriers, it is breaking down complacency. People 
cannot truly understand the war or what the battle is for and remain 
superficial and cold. There has been a time in America when we were 
satisfied with a certain dash in our artistic expression, a certain elec- 
tricity of technique, but this kind of work will never convince us again. 
We want great foundations for our art and great flights up into the 
Infinite from this foundation. I believe that all the most wonderful 
things that have been done by artists have possessed a certain naive 
interpretation of things, a naive closeness to the source of art, a naive 
love of humanity. In expressing these qualities in this art there is no 
self-satisfying, no self-rejoicing, no completion. 

“This naiveté of beauty Isadora Duncan possesses to a rare 
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degree. It is an extraordinary feeling that you have when she dances 
as though she had a certain relation to Infinity. She possessed the 
great beauty of the uncompleted gesture, the gesture that you finish 
with your own emotion. I have seen her pupils dance and they give 
one a sense of devotion. Their work is religion to them. They find 
their inspiration in the very sources of beauty. They never give you 
an imitation of something lovely in nature, in life; you think rather of 
their art as born in eternal beauty. 


‘*W HAVE just finished a little figure which I call ‘Inspiration.’ 
I Very simply clothed, done in an appealing mood, a poised atti- 
tude as though waiting. I have wanted it to seem perfectly 
calm as a white lily is calm when the wind is not blowing, to express 
motion that has paused, the gesture that is incomplete. In designing 
the hand of the little statue I have tried to express this incompleteness. 
I want the mind of the observer to go on beyond the hand, to finish 
the gesture. Perhaps you will see an affinity between this little statue 
and Isadora Duncan’s work because I did it a few days after I had 
seen her pupils dance at Carnegie Hall. 

“It is a strange thing this work in clay, for clay is at once so cold 
and so intimate. At first it seems a terrible enemy, but when once 
your spirit has dominated it and made it your slave then you find it 
more intimate, perhaps, than any other medium. But the problems 
of mastering clay never end, for you are always experimenting, you 
are always thinking new ways to live through it, new thoughts to pour 
through it. 

“Sometimes you do feel the coldness of sculpture, and you can 
understand the mind that wants to add color to it, but it is horrible 
to see sculpture painted as a house painter would do it. You have to 
feel color in relation to your sculpture, to evoke the right aesthetic 
thing that will not mar the pure beauty of the original. 

“T think perhaps I love color more than many sculptors do. I 
feel the need of it in a room, a garden; it so often changes one’s mood. 
I have also felt a certain curative quality in it, and I understand 
now that it is being used in helping to cure shell shock men in France. 
But color is something that must be arranged very carefully, because 
if it can produce beautiful emotions it can also bring mental and 
spiritual suffering. 

“Lately I find myself thinking only of victory, and as yet I have 
not found the way to express my thought of what victory must mean 
in this war—the victory of ideals, the victory of the great new Democ- 
racy for people, a victory with shining eyes and uncovered sword. I 
have thought nights and nights about this most splendid victory the 

(Continued on page 250) 
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EMPTINESS: WAR STORY: BY HELEN R. HULL 


ZARY stood in the empty kitchen, listening. From the 
upper meadow came the clicking of the hay rake, 
fainter than the talk of hens outside the door. Ben 
was trying to get in all the hay. This clear, still day 
was a weather breeder. She should go back to the 
pasture for another pail of berries while the bushes 
were dry. She dragged a pan toward her and poured 
out her pailful. The slate-blue berries moved queerly before her eyes; 
she had stopped too long in the sun. David had always helped her 
rake the berries. His eyes were that color—blue under gray. 

The empty pail clattered to the floor. She listened again to the 
silence swallowing the clatter. Some day she had to go upstairs and 
put that room to rights. 

She crossed the kitchen with slow movements of her tall, bent 
body; her feet shuffled on the narrow stairs. She laid her fingers on 
the door at the right of the stairs and after a moment thrust it open. 
The sun glared on the sloping, whitewashed ceiling; warm, close air 
= about her. She sat down on the edge of the bed, breathing 
thickly. 

The room was just as David had left it, everything just the same 
except those dead moths in the corners of the closed window. Two 
weeks this morning, and she hadn’t dared open that door. Two weeks 
at seven in the morning of this very day. When she caught her breath 
she would pick things up a bit. 

The tumbled bedclothes kept the mold of his long, thin body; in 
the dent of the pillow lay his dark head, face hidden in his elbow, and 
she had crept upstairs to call him a second time, before his father 
found him still asleep. No. Mornings, when she came to call him, 
the sun wasn’t there. Sun now on the pillow, instead of David’s head. 

Queer she couldn’t see the other boys there. They had slept there 
for years. David had moved up after they went, a year ago. But it 
was David’s room, empty. 

She had meant to patch those pants for him; they straggled over 
a chair, the knee yawning. Now she needn’t. Tom and Bill were 
older, and she had David left when they went. It was Tom’s letter 
had led David off, that letter from the hospital about the fight he was 
in. The very day David was eighteen. Tom wasn’t hurt bad, he 
wrote. She couldn’t understand much about the war. The paper 
wasn’t very clear about it. The older boys had to go. But a boy 
scarcely eighteen! He used to run away when they butchered in 
the fail. 

He had been afraid to tell her. His lips shook. She had just 
said, “They ought to leave us somebody to work the farm.” He didn’t 
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like her saying that. But he had waved to her till he was out of sight 
beyond the hill. She oughtn’t to have watched him out of sight. That 
was a bad omen. She hadn’t been able to take her eyes off him. 

She could be blamed for sitting there, brooding. Just this once 
she would. She never had been one to think much, what with the 
children and all the work. When everything is at your hand to do, 
you don’t sit down to brood. But these last two weeks, something in 
her had been weaving in steadily. She had to get it out, to look at it. 

David was smarter than the other boys. She had his school cer- 
tificates put away, and there on the wall over his chest of drawers he 
had tacked the blue first prize card his heifer took last year at the 
state fair. She had counted on him doing things. This was a visita- 
tion on her for setting her heart more on him. You should feel alike to 
all your children. But the other boys, growing up so fast, just like 
their father. And Alice—between them and David—-silly, pretty 
face, sharp tongue, running off and marrying against their will and 
never even writing home. 

She’d worked for them all, and never showed she cared more for 
David. She’d been as pretty and silly as Alice when she married. 
There wasn’t a shred left in her now the same as then. Her hands, 
with work-swollen knuckles, moved over her tired knees. She was 
afraid of what she might think next. If you stopped to think too 
much, you might never get up and go on. 

From the pasture, faint, raucous, came the lowing of Belle, the 
Jersey. Still calling her calf, after all these days. 

Something snapped together in the woman’s thoughts. Cradling 
her knees in tense arms, she rocked, crouching on the bed. 

“Oh, my God! What’s the odds between us? Me and Belle! 
All these years of work, and what left out of them now?” 


HERE it was, what had been weaving in her. She had borne 
| and reared those children. They had been taken from her. She 
was worn out—like the old tools tossed back of the shed. Nothing 


to goon for. If they did come back—David couldn’t be hurt, he was 


too lucky—they wouldn’t be hers again. They were gone. David, 
her baby! 

She stopped rocking, her head thrust forward, the cords in her 
old neck rigid. Heavy feet in the kitchen. Then Ben’s voice, loud, 
“Mary!” She hated him. Dull, heavy man, working, sleeping, eat- 
ing. Not a word out of him that the boys were gone except how hard 
he had to work. She was left with him! Just as she had started, but 


then she hadn’t stopped to think. He wanted his supper. Let him 
get it. She was finished. 
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Out of unsuspected corners she dragged old grievances, things 
he had said, had done, and fed them to the smouldering flame. She 
had borne with him too long. He had tricked her, he and the rest of 
life. She would tell him she was through working for him! When 
the long finger of the creeping sun touched David’s blue prize card, 
she would go down. 

When she was halfway down the stairs she stopped, listening. A 
woman’s voice and her man’s rumble. Some neighbor? It sounded 
like—— Through the voices shrilled a baby’s cry. Running heavily, 
she burst into the kitchen. Her husband lifted his head, dropping the 
stove lid into place. On his reddened face was a curious, half fright- 
ened smile. 

“Why, Mother,” he said, “look-a-here what we got!” 

Behind him, in the rocker, Mary saw her daughter, her fair hair 
straggling about a white face, her young arms hushing a baby. 

“I was buildin’ a fire to warm his milk,” boomed the man. 

“Walter’s gone,” said the girl, defiantly. “He knew he’d have 
to go when we got married.” 

“Gone where?” Mary’s eyes clung to the tiny head with its soft, 
dark fuzz. 

“To war. I said I’d come here—and maybe you'd help me with 
him—baby—-so’s I could work.” 

As the baby stiffened into a wail, Mary lifted him, fitted him 
closely into her arms. 

“T didn’t nurse him, so’s I could get a job.” 

“Fix his milk then, Ally.” Mary looked at her daughter. “You 
need a rest first. He ain’t very big. I guess we can see to him.” 

The baby’s wail broke off, his puckered red eyelids folded back, 
and he stared at Mary with round, slate-blue eyes. 

David again! Little shooting, tender aches loosened the terrible 
rigid anguish that bound her. She sat down, her body all a-quiver. 
Her husband tiptoed nearer on clumsy feet. 

“Cute, ain’t he? Sort of fill up the old house again, eh?” 

Mary saw the twitching of his sandy mustache. He had known 
the emptiness, too. 

The small head nuzzled her old breast. Whatever it meant, all 
of it, she had something to do again. 
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none the less to be regret- 

ted, that even after his 
death Oscar Wilde is still too 
much in bad company. The 
“ghouls of the printing- 
press,” the purveyors of a 
kind of literature for which 
we have an ugly Greek name, 
have marked him for their 
own. He is enthroned in that 
nasty kind of little freak 
book-shop which makes a cor- 
ner in all that is morbid and 
exotic in literature, and where 
to ask for one of those great 
sane classics which, above all, 
Wilde revered and never lost 
sight of, is to be met with a 
contemptuous smile. 


[: was inevitable, but it is 
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OSCAR WILDE’S FAIRY TALES 


Also he has become the prey of fingering and gloating biog- 
raphers, peddling their highly spiced memories in highly priced edi- 
tions de luxe—“maggots in the decay of the divine.” “Whenever a 
great man dies,” he once said to me, a propos such gentry, “—————— 
and ————— go in with the undertakers.” For these, and all the 
unsavory old clothes-men, pawnbrokers, and “funeral directors” of 
literature, he further expressed his scorn in the noble sonnet “On the 
recent sale by auction of Keats’ Love Letters”: 


“TI think they love not art 
Who break the crystal of a poet’s heart 
That small and sickly eyes may glare and gloat”— 


and that fine closing line, 
“Not knowing the God’s wonder, or His woe.” 


Apart from these disagreeable tradesmen, Wilde’s fame has 
suffered too from the character of the admiration brought to his 
work. The accent has been known far too much on the perverse, the 
exotic, the paradoxical in his writings, and too little has been said of 
the pure flame of beauty that burns through them all, of the sane 
simplicities, the high wisdom, the fine idealism, the tenderness, the pity 
and yes! the innocence to be found no less in them, as they all lived 
together in the complicated being of the wearer of the green carnation. 

“Simplicity,” runs one of his deepest mots, “is the last refuge of 
the complex.” But Wilde was always simple, simpler than he himself 
knew, and at once, far simpler and more complicated than those dis- 
ciples, and present-day admirers who entirely miss that quality in him, 
because it is lacking in themselves. Two other qualities he possessed 
in large measure which those admirers scarcely possess at all: humor 
and pity. 

They take all his philosophies and paradoxes with owlish serious- 
ness, never observe the lurking laughter as he talks pontifically of 
“strange sins” and “purple passions,” and, as they are drawn to him 
chiefly by his intellect, or his appeal to what is perverse or exotic in 
themselves, pity is not a quality that interests them. They are far too 
sophisticated. Wilde, on the contrary, was scarcely sophisticated at 
all. His very tragedy proved his simplicity. Behind all his poses 
and affectations, he was all his life no little of a child, and I firmly 
believe that, whatever pitch it touched, his sad and fevered soul re- 
mained essentially undefiled. 

In the drawing-room of his house at Chelsea, there was printed 
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as a frieze in letters of gold, that gave a lightsome sanctuary quality 
to the room, these lines from one of his own poems: 


Spirit of Beauty! tarry still a-while, 
They are not dead, thine ancient votaries, 
Some few there are to whom thy radiant smile 
Is better than a thousand victories. . . . 


In those days he was still “the Apostle of Beauty.” The title 
was given him in derision. Yet it was a true description. It was so 
he thought of himself throughout his life, and that is his final signifi- 
cance. The Apostle of Beauty—to the Gentiles. In the more vulgar 
sense, there can be no denying that his mission to “those who knew 
not beauty” was of benefit to the Community. His early lectures, 
and, as we see it now, his delightful masquerade of his own personality 
in his knee-breeches and sunflower period, a masquerade needing no 
little courage, and only made possible by the humor it seemed to 
outrage, gave, so to speak, an “advertisement” to Beauty such as 
probably it had never received before. He was the flamboyant poster 
through which the work of William Morris and his fellow-craftsmen 
became known to a world that was living in ugliness, comfortably 
unaware. The word “beauty” was not in Morris’ every-day vocabu- 
lary till Oscar Wilde placed it there. So let us think of Oscar Wilde, 
as first of all a lover of beauty, and a maker of beauty, a poet, a weaver 
of beautiful words and beautiful stories. Let us anticipate time, 
which will soon purify his fame of its perishable parts, and think of 
the gallant sunlit side of his legend, of the poet who worshipped beauty 
as even poets have seldom worshipped it, and of the teller of tales in 
a golden voice. 

Though, as a man, so dramatically himself, and as an intellect 
so powerful and audacious, Wilde, as a writer, was singularly de- 
pendent on the modes of other writers for his self-expression. Maurice 
Hewlett has a similar curious gift of inhabiting other men’s styles. 

In neither case, of course, is the phenomenon one of merely crude 
imitation, for, however closely the mould is followed, the writer’s own 
force of mind and feeling is so strong that the result has independent 
value. It is at once curiously a copy and an original. This was 
markedly so in Wilde’s first and only volume of “Poems,” which was 
contemptuously dismissed by its critics as a “volume of echoes,” 
“sunbeams and water.” “Echoes” the “Poems” undoubtedly were, 
though many other and austerer masters than Sunbeams were among 
the echoed. The influence of Milton, Dante, Matthew Arnold, and 
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All the illustrations and designs used in this story are by Ben Kutcher. 


“BUT WHEN HE HAD REACHED THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF THE WOOD, HE HEARD FROM A THICKET 
AS OF SOME ONE IN PAIN.” FROM “THE STAR 
CHILD,” A FAIRY TALE BY OSCAR WILDE. 
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These Illustrations Will 
Appear In “The House Of 
Pomegranates’; Published 
By Moffat Yard & Com- 
pany. 
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AND THE PILGRIM ANSWERED: “LOOK IN THE MIR- 
ROR AND THOU SHALT SEE HIM.” FROM “THE 
YOUNG KING,” A FAIRY TALE BY OSCAR WILDE. 
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“NAY, BUT THOU ART INDEED MY LITTLE SON I BARE c 
IN THE FOREST. O!” SHE CRIED, AND SHE FELL ON f 
HER KNEES AND HELD OUT HER ARMS TO HIM. FROM 
“THE STAR CHILD,” A FAIRY TALE BY OSCAR WILDE. 
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SHE CRIED, AND 


“THE FISHERMAN AND HIS 
A FAIRY TALE BY OSCAR WILDE. 


“FASTER AND FASTER,” 
THE EARTH SEEMED TO SPIN BENEATH HIS 


FEET. FROM 


SOUL,” 
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Wordsworth were more apparent, though Marlowe, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Morris and Rossetti were all light- heartedly laid under oe ye 
tion. Hood had his share, too (as afterwards in “Reading Gaol”), i 
the tender “Requiescat” on the early death of his sister Isola: 


“Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow, 
Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 


All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, 

She that was young and fair 
Fallen to dust. 


What matters if the mould be another’s, when the feeling is so 
manifestly the poet’s own? “A perpetual slight novelty” was all that 
Keats asked for the most original poetry. It was of no small signifi- 
cance that Wilde chose such great masters to echo, and it is curious 
that, in spite of the lushness and sensuousness of portions of his book, 
it is a youthful seriousness, even sternness of attitude, the marble in it 
rather than the blossom, that marks it in our memories: rather than 
the pretty flowering “Charmides,” this grim sonnet “Libertatis sacra 
fames.” 


Albeit nurtured in democracy, 

And liking best that state republican, 

Where every man is Kinglike and no man 

Is crowned above his fellows, yet I see, 

Spite of this modern fret for Liberty, 

Better the rule of One, whom all obey, 

Than to let clamorous demagogues betray 

Our freedom with the kiss of anarchy. 
Wherefore I love them not whose hands profane 
Plant the red flag upon the piled-up sheet, 

For no right cause, beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts, Culture, Reverence, Honour, all things fade, 
Save treason and the dagger of her trade, 

Or Murder with his silent bloody feet.” 


That other “Sonnet to Liberty,” too, ending: 


“ 


. . and yet, and yet, 
These Christs that die upon the barricades, 
God knows it I am with them, in some things.” 
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Indeed it was—as “The Soul of Man Under Socialism” and the fairy- 
tale of “The Young King” were later to show. With such evidence of 
the depth and seriousness of his nature, his passionate interest in 
spiritual and moral ideals scattered broadcast through his work, it 
angers one to see this man whose soul had heights and depths un- 
dreamed of by them, this splendid intellect dwelling from boyhood 
with the great marble masters, profanely made a cult of by an obscene 
crowd of shallow fldneurs and sensualists indeed—‘‘not knowing the 
god’s wonder or his woe.” 

His fairy tales must be no little puzzle to these false disciples. 
No doubt, they explain them as one of Wilde’s attitudes. Indeed, I 
recall his once pretending something of the kind tc me, as I was taking 
tea at the time of their publications, with Mrs. Wilde and himself, and 
their two little boys for whom he had written them. 

Having become a husband and a father, he explained, with much 
gravity, it was a part of his rdle to weave fairy tales for his offspring. 
Later on, of course, he would do something else. It was one of those 
poses which he alone never took seriously, for his love of children was 
very sincere and deep. The thought of the suffering of children haunts 
many of his stories, and one of the last things he wrote after leaving 
prison was his letter in an English newspaper on the ill-treatment of 
children in English jails. 4 propos his own children, he told me, that 
day at tea, of an amazing saying of one of his little boys, who had 
asked him: “Father, do you ever dream?” To which Wilde had 
answered grandiosely, thinking to match the boy’s inquisitions: “Oh, 
yes! of course—I dream of lions and unicorns, tigers and elephants, 
giraffes and camels,” and so on; asking, as he ended, “And what do 
you dream of, Cyril?” “Oh,” said the little boy, in a deep voice, “I 
dream of pigs.” 

It was for the little boy who dreamed of pigs, Wilde whimsically 
added, that he wrote “The Happy Prince”—and he intoned in his 
beautiful voice, running his hand through Cyril’s tawny locks: “ ‘I 
am waited for in Egypt,’ said the Swallow. ‘My friends are flying 
up and down the Nile, and talking to the large lotus flowers. Soon 
they will go to sleep in the tomb of the great King. The King is there 
himself in his painted coffin. He is wrapped in yellow linen and em- 
balmed with spices. Round his neck is a chain of pale green jade, and 
his hands are like withered leaves.’ ” 

Here again in his fairy tales as in his poems, Wilde inhabits other 
men’s styles with remarkable skill, yet he has given us little mas- 
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terpieces that are his own; though, of course, 
Hans Andersen has his share in “The Happy 
Prince,” and Flaubert in the more elaborate 
“House of Pomegranates”—as, indeed, in all 
Wilde’s “decorative” writing. 

But it was Wilde’s own heart that wrote: 
“Dear little Swallow, you tell me of marvellous 
things, but more marvellous than anything is 
the suffering of men and women”; it was 
Wilde’s own heart that conceived the Young 
Prince that could not bring himself to wear his 
coronation robes and regalia, because in dreams 
he had seen the misery of the poor working-folk 
that had wrought them: “Shall Joy wear what 
Grief has fashioned ?”—it was like Wilde’s own 
heart that filled the Garden of the Selfish Giant 
with laughing children: “I have many beautiful 
flowers,” said the Giant, “but the children are 
the most beautiful flowers of all.” 

Weare not likely to forget the Oscar Wilde 
who wrote “The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
but let us oftener think of the Oscar Wilde 
whose heart was one with Beauty and Pity. 

“Shall Joy wear what Grief has fashioned?” 
He who wrote that was not far from the King- 
dom of Heaven— 


“And a broken and a contrite heart 
The Lord will not despise.” 
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ONE WINTER NIGHT: BY AMY LOWELL 


AVE another cruller, Mis’ Sanders. 
You ain’t eat nothin’.” 


“They’re proper good, Mis’ Bixby, 
But Em'ly comin’ down sick all of a suddin like that 

Has took all the relish out o’ me. 

I can’t git a morsel down my throat. 

My own brother’s child, you know. 

It ain’t in the fam’ly, Mis’ Bixby. 

We never had no spasms on our side. 

Course I ain’t so sure "bout her mother’s people, 

But I never heerd o’ nothin’. 

I wish the doctor’d come. 

Waitin’s awful tryin’.” 


“Guess he’ll be right along now. 
Len took his sorrel mare, 
And the roads is beat down fine fer sleighin’.” 


“Do you think she really saw anythin’, Mis’ Bixby?” 
“Laws, no! Ther wa’n’t nothin’ to see.” 


“I dunno, o’ course. I was up to my room, 
Spickin’ up my new bunnit fer meetin’ termorrer, 
When I heerd her scream. 

I’m all shook up with the sound of it; 

I can’t git it out o’ my head. 

Jest what was it happened, Mis’ Bixby? 
You was here, wasn’t you?” 


“Yes, I was here; but I wa’n’t ther—down cellar, I mean. 
I heerd the scream, too, 
But ’fore I could git out o’ th’ rocker 
She come stumblin’ up the cellar stairs 
White as a dish-cloth. 
‘He’s ther!’ she says, 
‘He popped right out o’ a apple-barrel 
An’ made faces at me.’ 
Then down she goes on the floor in a faint.” 


“Maybe ’twas one o’ th’ neighbors playin’ tricks.” 


“ Deed no, Mis’ Sanders. 


Nobody’d durst play any such a trick on Em’ly. 
Why’t be murder. 


She’s most died o’ these takin’s a couple o’ times.” 
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“The poor child! She never give so much as a hint in her letters. 
An’ me her father’s own sister, 
An’ the only blood relation she has in the world, too. 
I do wish that doctor’d come.” 


“Now don’t you fret. 
He'll be right along, 
An’ Susan Ellen understands her real well. 
But as to anythin’ she might ha’ seed, 
She couldn’t. 
Why, them barrels is chock full to the brim, 
An’ shove so close there ain’t nough room between ’em for a rat to 

ass ’thout gnawin’. 

It’s jest took her ag’in, that’s all. 
I’m afeered they’ll have to put her away 
One o’ these days.” 


“Has she been took often?” 


“Five or six times, I guess. 
Le’ me see: 
Ther was the Post Office. 
She ’lowed she’d seed Si throw up a winder over the shop. 
She said he leaned out so fer he’d ha’ fell 
Only fer th’ sill ketchin’ him at the waist 
An’ keepin’ him danglin’. 
"Twas ‘nough to scare the life out 0’ ye 
T’ hear her tell th’ way he looked. 
Mr. Jones was real kind. 
He searched the whole house himself. 
But ther wa’n’t nobody ther 
*Cept Mrs. Jones and the hired girl. 
Then once when she was over to Stoneham, 
Buyin’ some ’lastic, 
She went right over in a faint on the counter, 
An’ when she come to, 
She said ’twas Si was sellin’ it to her. 
Course it wa’n’t. 
Why, the young man that ’tended her was right ther, 
An’ he didn’t look no more like Si 
Than I look like Drake’s red bull. 
He was ten years younger, fer one thing. 
That’s twice’t I remember. 
Then ther was the time in the clo’es-yard, 
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And another in the cars comin’ from Boston. 
Ther’s been a good many, 
First and last.” 


“Was she and Si happy?” 


“Happy as cranberries, I should say. 
*Course Si was a kind o’ quiet feller, 
An’ Em'ly’s al’ays been smart and lively. 
But they hit it off nicely 
’Spite o’ the diff’rence in disposition.” 


_ “I s’pose ther ain’t no doubt he’s dead?” 


“Doubt! ’Course ther ain’t no doubt. 
Why, the man was drowned. 
Len was with him when’t happened.” 


“You don’t say!” 


“Oh, yes! Len was ther. 

Not that he seen it happen ’xactly. 

"Twas this way. 

They was cuttin’ ice up to Breed’s pond 
That Winter. 

All the boys was at it, 

But that night they’d all gone home 

’Cept Len an’ Si. 

Them two was ambitious, 

And they was sort 0’ racin’ each other with the cuttin’, 
So they kep’ on by lantern light 

After the others left. 

Well, bimeby it got near supper time, 

An’ Len figered he’d better be gittin’ home. 
So he hollered to Si, 

And started loadin’ his things into the sleigh. 
Si didn’t answer, 

An’ he hollered ag’in. 

Then he started out over the ice 

Lookin’ fer him. 

There was a patch o’ open water 

Where they’d cut the ice clear away, 

An’ after Len’d been all over the hard part 
He got ther. 

Well, that water give him a turn. 
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"Twas jest skimmin’ over ag’in 

All ’cept one place, 

An’ he could see that wa’n’t froze 

Cause the wind ruffed it up 

Jest as he got to it, 

An’ the lantern light was all broke to bits 

By the waves. 

Well, when Len seed that, 

He giv over huntin’. 

He jest run fer the sleigh 

An’ drove back home with his horse on the gallop 
An’ scared up the folks. 

The whole town went out with tools and grapples, 
But ’twas all thick ice when they got to the pond. 
They couldn’t find nothin’. 

They searched the woods, 

But ’twa’n’t no use. 

Mr. Marvin, the coroner, 

Said as how the body would come up 

When the ice melted. 

But it didn’t. 

Then he said it must ha’ been Si’s axe got caught 
In the weeds somehow and held him down. 

I forgot to tell you the axe was gone.” 


“Didn’t they drag the pond?” 


“They tried to, 
But it’s awful deep. 
Anyhow they never found the body. 
But ther ain’t a mite o’ doubt it’s ther.” 


“How long after was it Len married Em'ly?” 


“Oh, goin’ on a year and a half, I guess. 
Len felt dreadful "bout the whole thing. 
He’s one o’ the sens’tive sort, 
An’ he kep’ blamin’ himself 
He hadn’t kep’ a watch on what Si was doin’. 





He felt he wanted to make it up to Em’ly some way. 


So he used to go up ther twice a day, 
An’ saw her firewood, 

An’ redd up her horses, 

An’ ’tend to things generally. 
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It made a lot o’ trampin’ 


An’ I ’spec they thought ’twould be easier if he just stayed for keeps, 


So they got married.” 


“He took a good deal on himself, didn’t he?” 


“Well, I dunno. 


Em’ly hadn’t had no spells then. 
Ther didn’t seem no risk.” 


“Good Land! Mis’ Bixby. 
What could ha’ brought ’em on? 
Our folks ain’t never been subject to fits.” 


“No, deed, Mis’ Sanders, 


Nor Em’ly neither, fer as the neighbors knew. 
They come on all to onc’t, 


After she and Len’d been married a year or more.” 


“It’s awful strange "bout the body not floatin’.” 
“Mr. Marvin said ’twas the axe.” 


“But you'd ha’ ’sposed he’d ha’ let go o’ the axe 
When he felt the water sousin’ over him.” 


“TI never thought o’ that. 
P’raps ’twas tied onto him somehow.” 


“What would he want to tie his axe on fer? 
Would he ha’ drove home that way?” 


“Laws Sakes! I dunno. 


But if ’twa’n’t fastened on him, 
Why didn’t he float clear?” 


“That was what I was thinkin’.” 


“Good Land o’ God, Mis’ Sanders! 


You don’t mean P 





“T don’t mean nothin’, Mis’ Bixby. 
I was jest thinkin’ 
More hot water, Susan Ellen? 
Course, we'll have it in a jiffy.” 
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THE HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL SHOCK: 

HOW THE FAMILY CAN HELP WHILE 
THE PATIENT IS STILL IN THE 

HOSPITAL: BY MARY C. JARRETT 


Chief of Social Service, Psychopathic Hospital, Boston. 








HE care of the sick with physical disabilities is a sub- 
ject upon which volumes have been written, about 
which a rich technique of nursing has been developed. 
But surrounding the sick with mental disabilities we 
find a totally different situation. The subject is 
buried in obscurity and the average person shrinks 

from the sick patient. Indeed, most average persons go fur- 

ther and shrink from the very thought of the disease. Work- 
ers among mental cases are thought to be either queer or supernat- 
urally insensible that they can preserve their reason while dealing 
with deranged mental states in others. The popular delusion is 
very common that a nervous individual will lose his sanity if he is 
associated with persons suffering from mental disease. But the great 
number of nervous and mental casualties in the army known as shell 
shock is forcing the public to regard these conditions with the same 
intelligent sympathy that physical disease has claimed. Sympathy 
will not be withheld from the soldier no matter what his disability, 
for he has received it in service for our common cause, in acting for 
us, and he is in a sense a part of ourselves. No matter if the thought 
or the sight of his trouble causes us discomfort or distress, or even 
repulsion, our sympathy goes out to him and we want to help him. 
Sympathy implies intelligent understanding, for we can not 
really help unless we know what the trouble is and what help it needs. 
So at last America is anxious to know what “shell shock” is, and what 
should be done for it. The term “shell shock” is about as difficult to 
explain as the term “weeds,” to which Dr. E. E. Southard has com- 
pared it. First used in military reports for cases of nervous disorder 
in which there was no physical injury, it was taken up by the public 
as a blanket term for all nervous and mental casualties. Many phy- 
sicians deprecate its use, as it is in no sense a medical term for a dis- 
ease or group of diseases, and prefer the term “war neurosis.” 
Others advocate its use because it catches popular attention and helps 
in getting the public to understand nervous and mental disorders, 
through misunderstanding of which civilian patients have been caused 
unnecessary suffering. In the reconstruction of soldiers suffering 
from shell shock everything may depend upon the intelligent under- 
standing of his trouble by his family. The difference between normal 
life and chronic invalidism may hinge upon the attitude and behavior 
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HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL SHOCK 


of a shell-shocked man’s family and close associates, for the influences 
of the home are bound to affect the doctor’s treatment by furthering, 
combating, or nullifying it. And this influence has its effect while 
the soldier is still in hospital. 

It is of the greatest importance that the women should prepare 
themselves to understand the mental and nervous diseases caused by 
the war, and to deal with them intelligently. These are not new forms 
of disease. Physicians are familiar in civil practice with all the symp- 
toms from which soldiers suffer. References to medical books might 
be given, but are likely to be misleading; for one is apt to apply the 
information gained there to some particular case, which may have a 
superficial resemblance to the one discussed in the medical book and 
yet be fundamentally different, so that to act upon the suggestion of 
the book might be to do harm to the patient. “White’s Principles of 
Mental Hygiene,” which was written for laymen, might be helpful; 
but the caution can not be repeated too often to be guided in each case 
by medical advice; for two patients who show to the inexperienced 
observer the same symptoms may require totally different treatment. 
One patient who is very blue and depressed ought never to be left 
alone for fear of an attempt at suicide, while another in that condition 
would be fretted intolerably by such surveillance. There are no gen- 
eral rules for the treatment of shell shock. Each case must be under- 
stood individually, and treated according to the directions of a phy- 
sician. The basic principle common to the care of all is to remember 
always that the man is a sick person and to give him the objective con- 
sideration that one gives the sick; to remember when he shows a 
bad disposition or queer ideas, that these are the symptoms of his ill- 
ness just as surely as pains or fever in physical illness. 


HE soldier in a mental hospital dreads above all things to have 

his family hear that he is there. One man brought to our hos- 

pital directly from a transport was complaining bitterly that he 
had not heard from his family for five months; which seemed to be 
harder to bear than all he had suffered in the trenches. When I said, 
that he could now hear from them within a few days, he said, “Do 
you think I'll let them know that I’m in a crazy hospital?” And 
another soldier nearby joined in and said, “I don’t want to let my 
mother know I’m here, it would kill her.” This is probably typical 
of the apprehension the shell-shock cases feel, for they know that the 
public regards mental disease with something like horror. These two 
men with whom I had talked had had mental attacks from which they 
would recover and there was no more reason for distress on the part of 
their families than illness always causes, no more than in cases of 
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ADVICE FOR THE FAMILY 


injury or tuberculosis, or any other physical trouble. The feeling 
that his condition is a disgrace that must be kept from his family tends 
to make the patient restless and unhappy, and while in some cases 
this may not be a serious factor, it can retard recovery in others. A 
man who believes that his family will regard him as “crazy” when he 
goes home, or will think of him as “done for” and “different,” insensi- 
bly loses part of his incentive to recovery. A sense that his folks 
understand his condition may do much to produce a state of mind 
favorable to recovery in shell shock. On the other hand, uncompre- 
hending action from the family may seriously retard recovery. A 
Canadian soldier recovering from a mental disorder, was about to go 
home, when a well-meaning relative wrote him that there was trouble 
at home about a younger brother, which she thought required his 
attention. The result was a return of all the symptoms, so that he 
had to remain in the hospital. All of which goes to show that home 
care actually begins in hospital. 

How is the wife, or mother, or sister to find out the actual con- 
dition of the soldier in a hospital too far away for her to visit? Even 
if she visits him she may have difficulty in getting a lucid explanation 
from the overworked doctor. In some hospitals, a form letter is sent 
to the family merely stating that the patient has been admitted. In 
our hospital, the social worker is permitted to write to the members 
of a soldier’s family at a distance a letter explaining his condition and 
suggesting how they may help. If social workers are employed in 
military hospitals, as seems likely, the best procedure would be to 
address inquiries to them. They would find out from the doctor what 
he thought the trouble to be and what attitude on the part of the 
family would be helpful. The doctor himself cannot possibly find 
time to write such individual letters of explanation. Yet how the 
physician welcomes the family who codperates in his care of the patient 
and how he dreads the family who does not understand! In some 
cases he has to work harder over the relatives than over the patient, in 
order to persuade them to afford the patient proper conditions for 
treatment. 


ISITS from relatives may have great therapeutic value in giv- 
ing the patient comfort and happiness, courage and desire for 
recovery; but the visitor so often fails to understand what the 
patient requires, and is unwise in his talk and attitude, therefore hav- 
ing a harmful effect, that such visits are sometimes looked upon with 
suspicion by physicians. 
In going to see a person suffering from mental disorder, one 
should remember that the visit is likely to be either helpful or harmful 
and be on the alert to codperate with the doctor’s plan for the patient. 
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HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL SHOCK 


The visitor may be thinking of himself rather than the patient,—he 
may forget the effect of his visit upon the patient in his own satisfac- 
tion at being able to come and bring gifts, or his gratification at again 
seeing the patient after long separation, or his relief from anxiety in 
noticing improvement, or his distress over the illness. All of these 
feelings are natural and inevitable, but they should be carefully and 
firmly subordinated to the chief consideration, namely, the treatment 
of the patient. Many a man has been made a chronic invalid by his 
friends. 

I know a man now bed-ridden, with paralysis of the legs due to 
a neurosis that followed an accident, who would have recovered the 
use of his legs, in all probability, if his family had known the proper 
way to treat him. They were devoted and sympathetic, but all their 
kindness and attention contributed to increase the trouble, because it 
was misdirected. 


HEN it is not possible to get directions from the doctor or 

through the social workers, how shall the family know what 

attitude to take in writing or visiting the soldier with shell 
shock? There are a few simple rules that are always important. One 
of the chief of them is, never show pity. Many cases will resent it; 
and even if a man likes it, it is the worst possible thing for him, com- 
parable only to giving him poison in his food. Sympathy can be 
shown along with firmness. The attitude that is always safe is appre- 
ciation of the soldier’s suffering and the tedium of hospital life with 
a patient confidence in his gradual improvement, and a cheerful ex- 
pectation that he will do his part in regaining a normal condition. To 
make a hero of the disabled man, to load him with presents, or to make 
him unusual gifts, such as pillow-slips embroidered with his initials, is 
equally harmful. Anything that helps to make the man with a neu- 
rosis content with invalidism, works against his recovery. 

A very important consideration is, not to think of these men as re- 
moved by their disability from normal life, for they will feel this atti- 
tude as if it exists, even when there is an effort to conceal it; and they 
will be distrustful of anyone who regards them as different from other 
people. The old stupid prejudice against mental disease must be 
dropped, if justice is to be done to the young men who in our defense 
have received this form of injury. 

I was talking one afternoon in our hospital with a young ser- 
geant who has just come across from France, where he broke down 
after two days under fire, a fine-grained lad with professional educa- 
tion, who chose to enlist in the ranks. He said he didn’t want his 
people to know where he was, for he knew they wouldn’t understand, 

(Continued on page 251) 
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THE YOUNG SINGING SOLDIERS: BY 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ACH with his laughing voice 
And each with his load, 
The young singing soldiers 
Go down the rainy road; 
Grief lies around them close, 
The roads are burned and black, 
But forward go the young soldiers, 
Never turning back; 





Lads whose mothers watched for them Some will come back nevermore, 


Nights when they were late, Some will come again 
Leaning from the window-ledge, Wiser far in grief and pain 
Gazing from the gate— Than old, old men; 
Each with his laughter Long, long it still may be 
And burden down the night Before they see at night 
Far beyond his mother’s voice Known faces watching 
Marches out of sight. From the golden square of light. 
Hopes may fade beneath their feet, Hearing notes of wrecked bells 
Dreams may droop and dim, Still that call and cry, 
But each has a golden star Seeing lights of charred homes 
Forever lighting him, Shining still on high, 
Each has a golden light Feeling clutch of swift hands 
His heart lifts high, Long since crushed and cold 
God’s freedom burning still The young singing soldiers 
Though lands and armies die. Go marching swift and bold: 


Following the call they hear, 
Carrying their star, 

Down the blackened roads of France 
The song echoes far... 

Slowly on the rough roads, 
Swift on the sod, 

The young singing soldiers, 
They follow after God! 
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“OH COME LET US ADORE HIM”: ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE PAINTINGS OF CHILDREN 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


“ANY hundreds of years ago, a child was born in a 
lowly stable. Artists still love to tell the story of that 
little child’s life. In truth, art is said to have been 
born of their desire to adore and give Him honor. The 
greatest pictures in the world, for which fine, lofty 
museums have been built, are those which celebrate 
the child, not only the divine child, born of Mary that 

Christmas night and beloved and worshipped throughout the world, 
but every little commonest child, born to the most lowly and unknown 
woman. The Holy Child brought heavenly tidings of great love to 
earth; so also does every little one that comes to light this dark and 
troubled earth with its starry eyes. Every child brings tidings also 
of great joy. Their tiny hands have led artists through pastures of 
thought where rare flowers of inspiration bloom. Wise men have 
learned new wisdom from a child’s laughter and self-absorbed mortals 
learned love from its helpless dependence. 

Certain great physical things like the sea, the desert, or storm- 
clouds and great historical events like treaties of war and the crown- 
ing of kings have inspired artists to paint immortal canvases; but 
little children have wielded a greater weight of influence upon paint- 
ing, poetry, music and sculpture than all the physical and mental 
powers that have ever been. 

Four examples of a child’s inspiration in modern art are given 
in this Christmas-tide issue: An adorable, wee baby by Jean 
McLane; a wonderful, classic, sculptored baby by Paul Manship; 
the “Mother and Child” by John W. Twachtmann, full of the Ma- 
donna spirit, and the rich, masterly canvas by Charles W. Hawthorne, 
called “The Offering.” In each of these canvases it would seem that 
the artist had been lifted above his usual skill by the inspiration of 
his subject. Tenderer colors, finer modelling, stronger technique were 
born through the loveliness of their subject. 


S the Christmas festival draws near when the adoration of the 
A child reaches its fullest point in men’s minds, we are reminded 
of the terrible menace of war hanging over their helpless lives. 

War strikes at the very foundations of life. It strikes both directly 
and indirectly at the health of the nation, for the weakened condition 
of every child born during the war is apt to follow it through its 
entire life. The European war has given emphasis and brought to 
our minds in a most dramatic way, the importance of the child as a 
national asset. Sir George Newman, General Medical Officer of 
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MOTHER AND CHILD: JOHN 
W. TWACHTMAN, PAINTER. 
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AN ALTAR PIECE: PAUL 
MANSHIP, SCULPTOR 











CHILDREN: BY AMERICAN PAINTERS 


Great Britain, says: “The future and the strength of the nation de- 
pend unquestionably upon the vitality of the child; upon its health 
and development, upon its education and equipment for citizenship.” 
Upon the health and the education of our children the foundations 
of our nation are built. National inefficiency, unfitness, industrial 
unrest and unemployment are all the result of starting children in 
life imperfectly equipped for the race. 

Dr. Josephine Baker, director of State Hygiene for the City of 
New York, reminds us of the curious coincidence that war has always 
called attention to the need of care for children. It was during the 
Boer War that England began the nation-wide supervision of school 
children. The declining birth rate in France, brought about through 
the war, was the signal for the renewed efforts to give the baby a 
better start in life. The Créche or day nursery was inaugurated in 
France to take care of young mothers and babies and see that they 
were properly nourished and cared for. Even in America we have 
already seen how pitiable has been the effects of under-nourishment 
upon the health of children. Statistics show that a vast number of 
young men desiring to join the army were rejected, who, had they 
been properly nourished and cared for as children, would have been 
fit to take their place in this war. 

We have as individuals, and as a nation, learned recently to think 
more deeply. Our eyes have been opened to the importance of many 
things we had felt to be of little worth. It is natural for people to 
love children, but a new reverence for them is dawning upon our 
minds. People who have no sons to give to the great cause for which 
we are fighting feel a great loss and take into their hearts all the 
motherless and fatherless children left destitute. Never has charity 
received fuller or larger offerings. People cannot give enough to 
the children, small or grown-up, whose lives are now being menaced. 

When we look at these four examples of happy American chil- 
dren, adored and treasured as all children should be, we cannot help 
but think of the pitiful condition of the children of France and Italy 
and Belgium, orphaned through the war. America has taken these 
children to her heart; made little clothes for them and sent them money 
to buy milk and food. We are reminded of that beautiful saying, 
‘“‘Whatsoever ye do unto the least of these, my little ones, ye do unto 
Me.” What more joyous way of celebrating the Christmas season 
than to give place in our hearts and interest to every little one on the 
face of the earth. It is for the child that homes are made, that art ex- 
ists, that ships sail the seas, cities are built, and the forces of nature 
subdued. In fact, love of children is at the basis of all civilization. 
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XMAS DAY FOR OUR BOYS IN FRANCE: THE 
RED CROSS, THE Y. M. C. A., THE SALVATION 
ARMY AS SANTA CLAUS 





7 |TAUNCH ships with the Red Cross sign upon them 
take the place of the fabled reindeer this year in bear- 
ing the spirit of love from America to the Men from 
Home. It has been pleasant during all the past years 
to think of the swift Kris Kringle whisking all around 
the world in a single evening, visiting every home that 
had faith in him and leaving an outward and visible sign of his re- 
membrance. But the old order of things has changed. Ships built 
by men’s hands do not travel as swiftly as the creations of their imagi- 
nation. Thus all the packages intended for the American soldiers’ 
Christmas cheer had to be packed and ready by the middle of Novem- 
ber this year. 

The sad necessity of war has brought about a new ruling, a ruling 
hard for the generous, extravagant American people to submit to. 
But they have, nevertheless, conformed heroically. Only one gift was 
permitted each soldier this year, but by way of balance not a single 
man was forgotten. The scales tip evenly this Christmas time; rich 
man, poor man, the fortunate and the friendless will be equally hon- 
ored and remembered. 


HE American Red Cross is the medium through which every 

Christmas gift will be delivered to the soldier in France. The 

system of delivery has been well worked out. Every package 
intended for the soldiers had to be given to the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter. They had to conform to the military regulations as to size and 
weight. In addition to the packages sent by relatives, the Red Cross 
will give to every sick, wounded or convalescent soldier and sailor a 
“kit of comforts” and a message of Christmas cheer. 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing that the American Red Cross 
will do this Christmas will be to see that every soldier who has been 
confined in a prison camp will receive a box of cigars or a package of 
candy. Whenever possible prisoners who have not been released will 
be given packages from home, through special arrangement with the 
Red Cross. The American Red Cross feels that the fund which sup- 
ports it comes from the generosity of the American people. It would 
not be in accord with the motives of those who have contributed to 
expend a large sum of money for Christmas gifts for well soldiers, 
when the hospitals are filled with wounded and sick, sadly in need of 
necessities. Therefore, it leaves the buying of presents to the friends 
and relatives of the soldiers, but it sees to it that each gift is delivered 
—no small task—impossible except through a large organization. 
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EVERY ONE OF 
UNCLE SAM’S 
SOLDIERS ABROAD 
WILL RECEIVE ON 
CHRISTMAS MORN.- 
ING A PACKAGE 
OF GIFTS, DEAR 
TO THE HEARTS 
OF MEN, WRAPPED 
UP IN A GAYLY 
COLORED BANDANNA 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
THE BOYS IN 
FRANCE CANNOT 
HANG THEIR STOCK- 
INGS IN FRONT OF 
THE FIREPLACE, 
BUT THEY WILL 
HAVE GREAT FUN 
OPENING THESE 
NEATLY TIED 
PACKAGES. 


SANTA CLAUS, 
WORKING THROUGH 
THE AMERICAN 
RED CROSS, 
DELIVERS HIS 
GIFTS TO ALL 

GOOD SOLDIERS 

IN FRANCE 

BY THE SHIPLOAD, 
INSTEAD OF BY 
REINDEER EXPRESS, 
AS IN THE 

GOOD OLD DAYS 

OF PEACE 


Photographs pyrighted by 
Underwood & Underwood 
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MINCE, PUMPKIN, APPLE AND 
PEACH PIES, MADE BY THE 
SALVATION ARMY WORKERS IN 
FRANCE, WILL BE ON THE SOL- 
DIERS’ CHRISTMAS TABLE. LONG 
TABLES STRETCHED DOWN THE 
STREETS OF FRENCH VILLAGES 
WILL BE SPREAD WITH ALL 
SORTS OF AMERICAN CAKES 
AND CANDIES, AND CIVILIANS AS 
WELL AS SOLDIERS WILL BE 
WELCOME. 





SALVATION ARMY GIRLS HAVE 
A DOUGHNUT AND A CUP OF 
HOT COFFEE FOR EVERY AMER- 
ICAN BOY IN FRANCE, FOR THEIR 
CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST. EVERY 
WOMAN WORKER FOR THE SAL- 
VATION ARMY IN FRANCE MUST 
KNOW HOW TO MAKE GOOD OLD- 
FASHIONED AMERICAN DOUGH- 
NUTS, FOR THEIR WORK IS TO 
CHEER AND COMFORT. 





Photographs, courtesy of United War Work Campaign Service. 
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FRANCE WILL BE DECO- 
RATED THIS YEAR WITH 
HOLLY, MISTLETOE, AND 
GREENS, AS THEY WERE 
LAST YEAR. AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS AND FRENCH 
CITIZENS WILL SING THE 
SAME CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
AND THOUGH THE WORDS 
ARE DIFFERENT, THE 
MEANING IS THE SAME. 
CHRISTMAS WILL BE MER- 
RY IN FRANCE THIS YEAR, 
THROUGH THE DEVOTED 
EFFORTS OF THE Y.M.C.A 
WORKERS. 


Photograpks 
courtesy of 


Y. M. C. A. 
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ABOVE IS THE INTERIOR OF A Y. M. C. A. HUT IN FRANCE, TAKEN LAST CHRISTMAS. 
THE SOLDIERS WILL GATHER GREENS AND DECORATE A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE FOR 
FRENCH CHILDREN THIS YEAR, ALSO. 








COMFORT 
KITS 
PREPARED 
BY THE 
AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 
IN GAYLY 
COLORED 
CRETONNE 
BAGS ARE 
FILLED 
WITH 
CHOCOLATE, 
CIGARETTES 
AND 
VARIOUS 
OTHER 
GOOD 
THINGS. 


TWO HUNDRED AND 
OF FRENCH SOLDIERS WERE GIVEN A GOOD DINNER 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY LAST YEAR. A SIMILAR FEAST WILL 


BE SERVED 


FOR THEM 


FIFTY MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


ON THIS CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Photographs 


courtesy of 


American 
Cross 


Red 








CHRISTMAS DAY IN FRANCE 


HE Y. M. C. A. has. also planned royally for the soldier’s 

Christmas cheer. Last year when the Y. M. C. A. asked the 

soldiers what they wanted most of all in the way of a Christmas 
celebration, they said “they wanted to see some happy children.” In 
America Christmas is essentially a children’s holiday and most of the 
life and fun of it is in trimming trees and rooms and buying toys for 
one’s own or one’s neighbor’s children. So this year the Y. M. C. A. 
will help the soldiers give the French children a regulation American 
Christmas Tree, tinsel, popcorn, candles and all. Every hut will have 
its tree, and children from miles around will be brought to the festiv- 
ities in motor cars, armored cars, ambulances and even upon the broad 
shoulders of khaki-clad men. 

The soldiers themselves will decorate the huts with greens, ban- 
ners and the red, white and blue of the Stars and Stripes that every 
French child has learned to love. American pie, cakes, cookies, 
doughnuts and hot chocolate will be there and tarleton socks filled with 
goodies and a toy. Punch and Judy will be on hand, and the big 
soldiers will teach the little children how to play American games. 
Each child will receive a booklet containing pictures of some of the 
wonders of America, such as the highest buildings in New York, 
scenes from our national parks and important events in American 
history. 

Although the soldier boys are looking forward to giving the 
kiddies of France a rollicking good time there will be a surprise or 
two in store for them as well. On the night before Christmas a 
comedy sketch will be given in each hut. The generals, colonels and 
officers will be awakened on Christmas morning by a khaki-clad band 
of choristers singing familiar carols. There will be a short religious 
service in the morning. A Catholic priest will say mass, a talk will 
be given by a Jewish rabbi, a Salvation Army worker and a Protestant 
minister. 

Long tables will be arranged along the principal streets laden 
with good food prepared by the camp cooks, so that every citizen will 
feel that he is welcome. There will be plenty of Christmas cards for 
soldiers to use in sending greetings to the folks at home. After the 
French children have been gladdened with the sight cf an American 
soldier camouflaged as Santa Claus and have gone home tired but 
happy, the soldiers will have a rollicking dance. 


HE Salvation Army has also prepared a pleasant surprise and 

arranged for a jolly good time for the soldiers. The doughnuts 

as made by the Salvation Army lassies are already famous and 

there will be great heaping trays of them, arranged beside big pots 
(Continued on page 255) 
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WHAT STAGE CHILDREN ARE DO. 
ING FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS’ 
XMAS 


WAS the night before Christmas and all through the 
house,” the lovely, sheltering house called the United 
States, the little Children of the Stage will be having 
happy dreams of their jolly old Santa Claus; dreams 
different from any that ever visited the minds of little 
children. In the days of peace little children dreamed 

of their patron saint driving the swift-footed reindeer, Dasher 
and Dancer, and Prancer and Vixen and Donder and Blitzen, 
over the snowy roof tops, pausing at their own wide chimney, 
sliding down into it in some magical way, laden with a great pack 
of marvelous toys. And in their fancy, he leaves dolls and sleds, 
skates and candy and a thousand other delightful things that he 
has been busily making for a long year that all good boys and girls 
might be made happy on the holy feast of children. 

But this Christmas the children will have a new and sacred under- 
standing of this Feast of Love, for they have been playing the great 
game of “Giving”—the jolliest game in the world. They have taken 
it upon themselves to impersonate the scarlet-coated Santa and have 
labored through long months to carry the spirit of Christmas to the 
men in the trenches. 

They will be happy this Christmas as never before, for they have 
learned that joy cometh from giving even more than from receiving. 
The Stage Children have been trained to take all sorts of parts upon 
the stages of theatres, but never before have they impersonated an 
important part in so practical and substantial a way. 

Last Christmas the Stage Children made thousands of candles 
that the men fighting for them in the cheerless trenches of France 
might have a little glimmer to remind them of home Christmas trees. 
Patiently they cut the columns of the daily newspapers into long 
strips, rolled them tightly, tied them together, boiled them in paraffin 
oil, packed them in Comfort Kits and Christmas boxes and sent them 
far over seas to give their glimmer of light and cheer to a dreary 
situation. Men in the trenches wrote these children of how they treas- 
ured these little tapers made by childish hands and how they saved the 
lives of some because the tiny glow of light revealed a path to safety. 






HE Children of the Stage, many of whom are playing in Broad- 
way attractions, are active members of the Stage Women’s War 
Relief and proudly wear the Crusader’s Shield, the membership 
pin of this organization, with a full understanding of its meaning. 
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STAGE CHILDREN’S XMAS WORK FOR SOLDIERS 


They feel honored in being allowed to wear this sign of service and in 
cheering the soldier so far from home. 

In the Professional Children’s School in New York City much 
of the play hour has been devoted to making things for the soldier’s 
Christmas gifts. Their ingenuity and their diligence has been phe- 
nomenal. It is all play to them, this understudying of Santa Claus. 
Nothing has been allowed to interfere with their school studies, yet 
they have found time to make many Christmas kits which have been 
sent abroad by the Red Cross Christmas Ship. 

Richard Ross, Henry Quinn, Cornish Beck, Frank Longacre, 
Will Reed, Billy Jackson and many others have earned and saved 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of Thrift Stamps. They have sold Bonds 
and have taken part of their earnings to buy chocolate, tobacco, shav- 
ing sets, handkerchiefs, etc., for the soldier’s Christmas tree. 

Captain James Morrison, the first wounded actor-soldier deco- 
rated for valor by the King of Italy, for his work on the Piave, told 
these boys on his return to America how much the soldiers abroad 
appreciated the efforts they were making. He told them what com- 
fort they got from the puffing of their cigarettes when they were lonely 
or suffering from their wounds, and how even their last moments were 
often comforted by a smoke. He told them that the cigarettes that 
the soldiers treasured so highly were often dampened by the rain of 
the trenches. And so the Stage Children invented a way to keep the 
cigarettes dry. From the leather scraps too small to be used in the 
stage women’s work of making wind-proof coats for aviators, they 
took a piece long enough to fold over ten cigarettes. These strips 
were edged by a sewing machine needle to make it easier for small 
fingers to attach. A thin piece of cardboard was added for a back 
and then the Crusader’s Shield was stenciled upon it and colored to 
make it attractive. 

While the boys were making candles and cigarette cases, the little 
girls were making things for the children of the French soldiers, for 
they knew the French soldiers would be happy if their children were 
happy. These little girls knitted socks and kimonos, made baby night- 
gowns, and small dresses. Occasionally small toys were placed in the 
kits or a neatly printed message of good cheer or the photographs of 
the child who made the garments. They have seen many pictures of 
the poor little fatherless children of France and Belgium and so were 
glad to give a portion of their earnings to clothe and feed them and 
to make them warm winter garments. Soft patch-work quilts they 
made and tarleton stockings with worsted trimmings, filled with 
sweeties and small rag dolls and toys of their own manufacture. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
WITHOUT STAIRS, AND A 
SERVANTLESS HOUSE 


HE thatched cottages of the English 
peasant, the adobe huts of the Ameri- 


can Indian, the log cabins of the Ca- 
nadian farmer and the half-timber houses of 
the French tillers of the soil are all beauti- 
ful, because they are honest expressions 
of the people who built them. Because there 
was no effort to make them seem something 
what they were not; there is a charm about 
them that makes them object lessons to all 
builders. An honest expression of a per- 
son’s station in life is always effective. If 
a poor man attempts to make a cheap imita- 
tion of a castle, his work is ridiculous. 
There should be no subterfuge in archi- 
tecture. 

Every individual person has a particular 
need, and if effort be made to make a house 
satisfy the builder’s need, architecture would 
be more varied in style and also more 
beautiful. We are too prone to build after a 
pattern set by a neighboring country or by 
the most influential citizen of a community. 
Some people prefer a house without stairs. 
They like the free feeling of one room open- 
ing into another, not shut away by a flight 
of stairs; other people cannot endure such 
an arrangement of rooms. They like the 
sense of privacy obtained 
when bedrooms are placed 
above the living and work- 
ing rooms. 

Touchstone House, 
number 39, was designed 
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to give the woman who prefers a house 
without stairs the same sense of privacy 
generally obtained only in a two-story house. 
There are three distinct grouping of rooms, 
the living, sleeping and working divisions 
being separated by halls. As one enters 
through the vestibule into the hall, a 
sense of generous space is observed. 
Because the living and dining rooms open- 
ing to the left and just ahead give still fur- 
ther views through grouping of windows 
opening on the garden, an exceptional ef- 
fect of freedom and beauty is obtained. The 
sense of beauty is enhanced by the position 
of the fireplace. Whether the day is sunny 
or gloomy, the living room will always be a 
cheerful place. A door at the right leads 
to a small hall, from which the three bed- 
rooms may be reached or access had to the 
kitchen. By ‘closing this door, quiet is ob- 
tained in the bedroom. 

We have indicated a study between the 
two bedrooms; for in a house of this size, 
such a room would be needed by the chil- 
dren as a study or playroom. Or in the 
event of a large family gathering, an extra 
cot could be placed in it, and thus an addi- 
tional bedroom obtained. This little room 
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George E. Fowler, Architect 


TOUCHSTONE ONE-STORY BUNGALOW O] 

STONE: NO. 39: THE FLOOR PLAN IS 
DESIGNED WITH RARE INGENUITY TO 
GIVE SPACE AND YET SAVE STEPS 











George E. Fowler, Architect 








A TWO-STORY TOUCHSTONE HOUSE PLANNED 
FOR EASY HOUSEWORK WITHOUT A 
VANT: NO. 40: 
ER STORY IS A COMPLETE 
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™ THE second design, Touch- 

stone House, number 40, is 
quite opposite in style. This 
house is obviously built as inex- 
pensively as is consistent with 
comfort, and for a small family. 
No attempt has been made to 
“| make it appear larger or grander 
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would also make a charming sewing room. 

From the narrow hall, the kitchen and 
pantry is reached. All kitchen odors are 
kept out of the body of the house. There 
is a large pantry, amply supplied with 
shelves and drawers for dishes and linen. 
The sink in the kitchen and in the pantry 
is directly under a window, which gives the 
worker all possible light and the room per- 
fect ventilation: Many people object to hav- 
ing the maid’s room open directly out of the 
kitchen, so we have corrected this by a little 
entry. The ice-box is kept in this little entry 
and can be easily filled from the service 
porch. The maid’s room with its bath is 
quite separated from the main part of the 
house. 

Architects feel that a fine quality of color 
and of texture is obtained by suitable com- 
binations of materials. If materials are 
properly combined a certain richness of 
thought and feeling is undoubtedly obtained, 
but many materials, wrongly 
used, are apt to create confu- 





sion. In this house we have used yer 
stone and cement, the cement ms “ 

stained to harmonize in tone SLD: ROOM 

with the stone. The house is + STORAGE - 





therefore harmonious in color, 
yet a charming quality is given 
through the use of the two ma- 
terials. By buttressing the 
chimney-end of the house, a 
sense of substance is achieved 
as well as charm of line. Large 
groupings of windows suggest 
cheer within. The roof may be 
made of wood or asbestos 
shingles. All exposed wood- 











TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 











than itis. Its lines are frank and 
therefore interesting. Great care 
has been taken to save every pos- 
sible cost in construction. There 
are no unnecessary wall spaces, 
and the living and dining rooms 
have been thrown into one. By 
uniting the living room and the 
dining room, one large room is 
obtained instead of two small 
ones, and the house seems less 
cramped. An extension table placed in the 
kitchen end of the room could be made to 
serve for dining or reading purposes. The 
room is lighted from three directions. 

The kitchen is well supplied with dresser 
space, and there is in addition a storage 
room with shelves from floor to ceiling. 
There are two bedrooms and a bath on the 
ground floor, so during the winter or if the 
family is small, the upper part of the house 
could be shut entirely away. The stairway 
to the second floor was made for use and not 
as an architectural feature, therefore the 
entrance is at the back of the small hall. 
Less space is occupied by this position of 
the stairway and the cost of building consid- 
erably lessened. Upstairs are two bedrooms 
and a small sewing room. This house is of 
shingles, but clapboards could be used in- 
stead, if preferred. 

It has been proven many times over that 
nothing is more expensive than cheap mate- 
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HOUSE NO. 40: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 








work should be stained. 4 —— 
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ABOUT MODERN PLUMBING 


‘rial. In all the houses designed by the 


Touchstone Architectural Department, we 
introduce only the best fittings, those on the 
market that have been thoroughly tested and 
found satisfactory. The heating system in 
these two houses differs because of their 
size, but each does the work required of it. 
The sinks used in the kitchen and pantry 
are in each case of standard quality, though 
the size and style may differ. The tile in the 
bathroom, the linoleum, the cork on the kit- 
chen floor, the hard-wood used in the rooms 
have been selected with a view to their last- 
ing as well as for their esthetic qualities. We 
will be glad to tell any builder just what 
heating plant, kitchen range or plumbing fix- 
tures are used. 

It is impossible also to state in detail the 
color scheme that would make each room in 
every house we design appear at its best, 
but whoever is using a Touchstone house 
plan will be aided in every possible way to 
make choice of furniture, wallpaper and 
lighting devices; will be told what paint or 
stain to use; what woods are best for floors 
or finish ; and will be shown designs of fire- 
places. Products of all the leading manu 
facturers of brick, hollow tile, roofing mate- 
rials and so forth are stipulated in specifica- 
tions, and we will gladly give our readers 
full information as to where the most prac- 
tical things in the construction of a house 
can be obtained. 

In the furnishing of a garden we are also 
prepared to help our readers to the utmost. 
Through years of experience, we have 
learned where seats, sun dials, bird baths, 
jars, arches, trees, shrubs, plants and seeds 
may be had. Our directory of seedsmen 
and plantsmen is open to our subscribers. 





THE PURPOSE OF SCULP- 
TURE 


(Continued from page 208) 


racy for people, a victory with shining eyes 
and uncovered sword. I have thought 
nights and nights about this most splendid 
victory the world has ever known. It must 
be so revealed in sculpture that the purpose 
of it can enter the heart of every beholder. 

“T see the war most terrible and most 
beautiful, and I feel that great things are 
being born every day in the travail of those 
red battlefields. I am haunted by this beauty, 
haunted by the victory that is before us, the 
victory that will uplift the spirit of every 
man and change the whole world.” 
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ABOUT MODERN PLUMBING 


RCHITECTS, builders, and interior 
A decorators agree on one point at 
least and that is the plumbing in a 
house should be of the very best. It is the 
most expensive economy to put poor plumb- 
ing in a home. It is far better, if cost must 
be considered, to leave one room unfinished 
or to use make-shift furniture. If the 
plumbing fixtures are put in at all they 
should be chosen for their fitness and dura- 
bility. A modern, fully equipped bathroom 
is the pride of the housekeeper’s heart. The 
built-in baths of solid porcelain are the acme 
of sanitary perfection and a delight to the 
eye. However, if they are too expensive 
for the small house there are several other 
good designs equal to them in finish and in 
quality. One of the beauties of the built-in 
baths is that there is no exterior plumbing 
to be kept polished. These built-in tubs are 
glazed outside as well as inside, which 
makes them easy to keep clean. As they set 
tightly upon the top of a tiled floor, there is 
no chance for dust or germs to collect. 
Sometimes the floor is made of concrete or a 
composition and the tub is actually em- 
bedded in it. When a floor is thus made it 
should be rounded at the base, so that the 
side walls and the floor are in one piece. 

Bathrooms should always be light in color. 
Many people prefer white tile with a little 
border of blue or green or yellow on the 
floor and wall. When the walls are not made 
of tile clear to the ceiling, they should be 
finished with enamel paint that can be 
washed. Paper or calcimining will be de- 
stroyed by the steam from the hot water. 
Several coats of enamel finish give the walls 
a hard surface that can be easily cleaned. 
Next to the enamel finish is Sanitas, which 
is a fine finished oilcloth, applied directly to 
the walls. 

The choice and placing of the small fit- 
tings of a bathroom add much to its attract- 
iveness and convenience. The towel rack, 
soap-dish, tooth-brush holder, glass shelves 
for toilet requisites should be placed within 
easy reach and yet not be in the way. Some 
people like the certain fittings, as the soap- 
dish, to slip inside the wall. This is done by 
removing a tile and setting in its place a 
recessed soap-dish. There are sponge- 
holders, enameled bath-seats, racks for 
soiled towels, adjustable shaving mirrors, 
bathroom scales, medicine closets of so many 
sizes and designs that it is impossible to 
enumerate them. 














HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL- 
SHOCK 

(Continued from page 230) 
and he felt humiliated by being in a mental 
hospital. He said he realized overseas what 
it would be like when he came home, that 
he would be sent to a mental hospital, and 
he dreaded it. This sense of humiliation is 
hard for the boy to bear. I said I believed 
the attitude of the public toward mental 
diseases would be changed by the war, and 
he replied earnestly, “I hope it will change 
before many of the boys come back.” 

I had told him that I was writing these 
articles, and after a time he came back to 
the subject and said, “Tell people, in those 
articles, not to think the boys with shell- 
shock are crazy. They want to be wel- 
comed at the wharf in the same demonstra- 
tion as the man with his leg in a sling. 
They’ve done their best and, through work- 
ing too hard and all the things they have 
to stand, they’ve broken down for awhile, 
and they don’t like to be thought crazy.” 
Then he added, “But if you tell them I said 
that, they’ll think it doesn’t amount to any- 
thing coming from a patient in this hos- 
pital.” This young man is highly intelli- 
gent, with good insight, and has a brave 
spirit. He is not physically strong, and 
under the strain at The Front he became 
so weak and nervous, that he was sent home. 

Everything that is said or done, from the 
time the family hears that the patient is 
in the hospitals, should be aimed to make 
him feel that he is regarded as a sick man, 
just as if he had a wound, and that his re- 
covery is expected with calm confidence. 

There will be chronic cases, unfortu- 
nately, as there are in physical disease. 
Many of these would no doubt have oc- 
curred under civil conditions. In spite of 
the care that has been taken by the Ameri- 
can army to eliminate mentally as well as 
physically diseased men, many are bound to 
be enlisted who are developing mental dis- 
ease. Others with neurotic tendencies 
might never have become incapacitated 
under ordinary conditions, and would have 
been recognized merely as nervous or high- 
strung or peculiar; but under war strain 
they develop acute neuroses. The major- 
ity of cases are in this group. A few cases 
of war neuroses have been found in men 
who had no previous history of any kind of 
nervous trouble. 

The seriousness of the condition does not 
necessarily correspond to the severity of 


HOME TREATMENT OF SHELL-SHOCK 


the symptoms. A man who could not talk, 
trembled all over, and at the sound of firing 
became so excited that he had to be held 
down by four men, is suffering from hys- 
teria and will recover his normal condition. 
Another young man who merely looks apa- 
thetic and talks in an indifferent manner, 
is in a far more serious condition. Very 
often the family is misled by the appear- 
ance and manner of the patient and thinks 
he ought not to be kept in the hospital. He 
says he feels all right and there is nothing 
the matter with him, he talks rationally and 
behaves naturally, and the family resents 
his detention in the hospital and aggravates 
his discontent; whereas the chances are a 
man will rarely be kept in the hospital 
longer than is best for his own welfare. 

It is particularly hard for a man with 
nervous or mental disease not to chafe 
at confinement in a hospital, unless he has 
some acute symptoms like paralysis, or 
speech defect, or tremors that make it 
clearly necessary for him to remain under 
doctor’s care. Very often he feels that he 
could be taken care of just as well at home, 
—as one soldier said of another, “His 
mother could nurse him best of all.” He 
is homesick and longing to see his family, 
and back from overseas with home almost 
in sight he finds the tedium of hospital life 
very trying. He tries to bear it in the same 
spirit with which he met the hardships of 
war—‘When you’re in the army you must 
take what comes”; but, once out, a boy is 
apt to be restless and low-spirited. During 
this tedious period, letters from home can 
help a great deal. They should be inter- 
esting, cheerful, matter-of-fact letters, af- 
fectionate, but strained clear of all trace of 
sentimentality, telling all the good news of 
home, and expressing a quiet and patient 
anticipation of the time when the sick man 
is well enough to come home. 

If the news at home is not good, every 
effort should be made to make it seem so, 
if possible. Women owe it to the men they 
send to fight for them, to show the same 
courage and steadiness and cheerfulness 
under hardships that is required of the sol- 
diers. Victory, we are told, depends as 
much upon the courage of the women as 
upon the bravery of the men. The soldier 
expects his women-folk to meet the difficul- 
ties of civilian life with the same spirit that 
he puts into military duty. One of the first 
things that the family can do for the sol- 
dier with shell-shock is to keep things right 
at home. 
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REFUGEE BABY CLOTHES 


REFUGEE GARMENTS FOR 
THE BABIES OF FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM 


INFANT'S LAYETTE 


N important part of the work of the 
American Red Cross in France and 
Belgium is among the Refugees. 

Many returning Refugees and repatriates 
have earth under them and sky over them, 
and the American Red Cross for a friend 
—that is all. Under these circumstances 
they look to the Red Cross for everything 
that makes for comfort in life—food  ael- 
ter, clothing. 

Among these desolate people are many 
babies in dire need of warm clothing and 
this article is published in the belief that 
there are thousands and tens of thousands 
of women in these United States who will 
gladly make an infant’s oufit for some little 
French or Belgian baby who, without their 
care, would suffer from cold and exposure. 

The representatives of the 'Woman’s 
Bureau who were sent to France to study 
the question of clothing for Refugees have 
brought back the models for the infant’s 
layette used to illustrate this article. This 
is now adopted as the official Red Cross 
layette for French and Belgian babies. 
These representatives have recommended 
the adoption of this lay- 
ette only after careful 
study and consultation 
with the heads of the 
various organizations in 
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A PART OF THE RED 
CROSS REFUGEE LAY- 





REFUGEE BABY IN RED CROSS COAT AND 
HOOD. 


France who have been working with the 
Refugees for the past three years. These 
authorities consider it the most practical 
and economical layette for universal use, 
particularly through the Refugee countries. 
It is urged, therefore, that as soon 
as is practicable, this layette 
be substituted by the Red 
Cross workers for those now 
being made. Many of these, 
although very complete, con- 
tain articles which are not 
really needed, and the present 
limited transportation facili- 
ties prohibit the shipment of 
anything but absolute necessi- 
ties. All layettes now com- 
pleted and those in the process 
of making will, of course be 
gratefully accepted. 


MATERIALS 


As it is expected that the 
layettes will be made largely 
by individuals in their own 
homes, and as the necessary 
materials can be secured in al- 
most any store, no special ef- 
fort will be made by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies to furnish 
them. 

Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon using the ma- 
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THE KIND OF DRESS AND “BOOTEES” THE RED 
CROSS WANTS. 


terials indicated, or only such substi- 
tutes as are equally durable and warm. 
This is important, since the garments 
receive very hard usage. Owing to the 
coal shortage throughout France, hot 
water is only obtainable on two days 
of the week, and laundering is mainly 
done in village streams and ponds 
where the method of cleansing is that 
of pounding with stones. 
Cotor OF MATERIAL 

The colors used in the layette should 
be white, pale pink, and pale blue only, 
and each layette should be only either 
pink and white or blue and white. 


ARTICLES AND NUMBER OF EACH 


The articles and number of each to 
be included in the layette are: 
*Dresses (2).—Made of good quality 

Daisy cloth, or outing flannel. Thin 

cotton materials should not be used. 

*Jacket (1).—To be worn outside of dress. 
Should be of good quality Daisy cloth, or 
outing flannel; or may be knitted or cro- 
cheted. 

*Waists or brassieres (3)—Made of white 
bleached muslin of good quality. 

*Waists or brassieres (3).—Made of thin 
white flannel. 

*Cape, with hood (1).—Made of either 
pink or blue Daisy cloth, flannel, or any 
good outing flannel. A wrapping blanket 
or a knitted or crocheted blanket, one 
yard Ce may be substituted for the 

cape, if desired. 





REFUGEE BABY CLOTHES 


*Bootees (2 pairs).—Pink, blue, or white, 


RED CROSS BABY 
CAPE AND CARRIAGE 
BLANKET FOR LITTLE 
REFUGEES. 


either knitted or crocheted, or made of 
heavy Daisy cloth or outing flannel. 


Swaddling cloths or woolen blankets (2). 


—Made of all wool white blanketing, 28 
inches wide by 32 inches long, and bound 
with white muslin from 1 to 1% inches 
wide; stitched several times to be quite 
flat. The binding should be cut on the 
bias, 2 or 3 inches wide, so that the blan- 
ket may be alike on both sides 


Flannel binders (3) —Made of white flan- 


nel, 28 inches long and 6 inches wide. 
This is merely a straight strip of flannel, 
unhemmed. In placing these in the lay- 
ette they should be rolled tightly and fast- 
ened with three or four safety pins. 


Diapers (12).—White diaper cloth, 20 to 


22 inches wide. Hemmed on each end. 


Undershirts (3).—Woven wool and cotton, 








REFUGEE BABY CLOTHES 


LITTLE COATS 
AND VESTS FOR 
RED CROSS 
BABIES IN 
FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM. 


long sleeves. These may be purchased or 
they may be made from good quality 
cast-off underwear if the material is 
strong and in perfect condition. 
Bonnet (1).—Knitted or crocheted of pale 
pink or blue worsted, not too fine. 
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To 





knit the bonnet, cast on stitches of pink 
or blue to measure 14 inches and knit 
plain for 6 inches. Break off yarn and 
join on a fine white wool; knit for 6 
inches more and bind off loosely. Fold 
the white wool over the colored for a lin- 
ing. Fold the 14-inch strip, making it 7 
inches by 6 inches and sew the 7-inch 
edges together to form back of bonnet. 
Run a %-inch ribbon in and out around 
the bottom and leave the ends for tying. 

The bonnet may be crocheted in a sim- 
ilar fashion. 


Bag of sundries (1).—Made of either pink 


or blue fringed or striped muslin and 
should contain: 

6 large safety pins. 

6 medium safety pins. 

6 small safety pins. 

1 cake of soap. 

Wash cloth; either knitted or of bath 

toweling. 
1 box of talcum powder. 
Small roll of old linen pieces. 
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Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you're handicapped all day. 








% 

a Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
oe for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. 
Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to 
the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 

For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


118 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 


Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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DADE LUMBER CO. 





Building Material of all kinds, Shingles, Laths, 
Lime, Cement, Brick, Plaster, Sash and Doors, 
also Mill Work and Composition Roofing. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Phone 116 





We fumished materials for Everglade Rod 
and Gun Club also cottages at Palm Beach. 


























Farmers Bank & Trust Company 


West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 


Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 
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Piece of flannel or small case contain- 
ing 6 needles. 

Spool of white sewing cotton and 
thimble. 


PATTERNS 

Patterns for garments marked with an 
asterisk can be procured as official Red 
Cross patterns from the Chapters or from 
the various pattern companies. These pat- 
terns are issued in one size only. 
WRAPPING 

Whenever possible the layette should be 
complete before it is delivered to the Chap- 
ters for shipment. Each layette should be 
wrapped tightly in one of the diapers and 
pinned securely with several safety pins. 
Where it is not possible to make the com- 
plete layette the separate articles may be 
sent to the Chapter headquarters. 


CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 243) 


just the kind the boys would have at home, 
mince and pumpkin, apple and peach. 

The women working for the American 
Fund for French Wounded during the hot 
summer days when Christmas seemed far 
away were knitting socks, collecting the fif- 
teen much-needed articles that make up the 
Comfort Kit and tying them together in neat 
packages rolled in a bandana handkerchief, 
according to the Government regulations. 
Each kit is then put in a gayly colored bag 
upon which a small flag of the Allies has 
been appliqued. The soldiers like to use 
these bags for all sorts of things and the gay 
colors make a fine contrast to their sombre 
outfits. ‘Women who have had no sons at 
the front, yet want to feel that they are help- 
ing some other woman’s sons, are privileged 
to buy one of these Comfort Kits for a dol- 
lar and a half or two dollars, according to 
the contents. Thousands of such bags will 
be delivered Christmas morning. 

Thus through the loving efforts of the 
friends at home the boys in France will have 
a bit of Christmas cheer. Every ward in 
every American hospital and every recrea- 
tion hut will have its Christmas tree or at 
least a feast, and unless plans fail every 
patient in American hospitals will receive a 
pair of Red Cross socks, tied together with 
gay ribbon, filled with oranges, candies, figs, 
nuts and a Christmas card on which will be 
outlined the services which the Red Cross 
is prepared to render. 


NEW WAR STORIES AND POEMS 


NEW WAR STORIES AND 
POEMS, THE THIRD OF THE 
SERIES: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


E are making plans now, for an- 
other Christmas without many of 
the boys who have suffered that 
triumph over “Might makes right.” As their 
victory is won Christmas may be celebrated 
again. Christmas will be merry for more 
human souls, for more little nations long 
oppressed, than have ever before, in all the 
history of the world, known its full beauty! 


[N_her very beautiful and eloquent book, 
“Home Fires In France” (Holt) Dorothy 
Canfield shows us many pictures of this con- 
flict between the civilized ideal and the credo 
of crude militarism, and shares the vision of 
what victory will mean. No other Amer- 
ican has given us stories about the war that 
surpass these stories in plain, quiet, strong 
sincerity of manner, in dignity of meaning, 
in clarity of understanding. These stories, 
although they are fiction, are told as only 
truth can be told. They will be remembered 
as only real things are remembered. More- 
over in this book we see the French soul 
and the French civilization making friends 
with the American soul and civilization. 


JN “A Fair Exchange” it is the American 
business man, to whom business is a reli- 
gion, who is shown in kind but clever con- 
trast with the French business man, to 
whom business is simply a part of life. In 
“A Honeymoon—Vive L’Amerique” the 
rich American, whimsical, romantic even 
about his wealth, is shown at his best, giving 
to stricken Italy and Belgium and France. 
In “A Little Kansas Leaven” we find Ellen 
Boardman of Marshal!ton, Kansas, office 
manager for Walker and Pennypacker, 
hardware merchants, withdrawing the sav- 
ings of a life-time from the bank to go to 
France and work in a vestiare. And she was 
well repaid in the strong and beautiful 
memories the experience gave her. 


THERE is also a story, pathetic and brave, 

of the return of a young Pertnissionaire, 
Nidart by name, to his own home on fur- 
lough,—how he helped his wife, in that short 
time, to plant their garden again and make 
a shelter of a sort for the children. The 
Germans had destroyed everything that was 
above the ground, but, as Pierre Nidart said, 
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“What was in the ground, alive, they could 
not kill.” Nor could they kill his courage. 
And there is a story that, but for bravery, 
would have been tragic, of a little child born 
to an heroic Frenchwoman, while her house 
was filled with bestial Germans. This is a 
book about the war, but in it we can find 
peace and victory. 


‘COLETTE BAUDOCHE,” (Doran) the 

story of a young girl of Metz by Mau- 
rice Barres of the French Academy, is an in- 
tensely interesting book, known in France 
for a long time, but new to Americans. It 
has been translated by Frances Wilson 
Huard, author of “My Home In The Field 
of Honour” and “My Home In The Field 
of Mercy.” Although this story was written 
before the beginning of the present war, or, 
perhaps partly for that reason, it is just 
possible that it will do more here to show 
Americans why the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine were never content under German 
rule, than any of the sensational tirades, 
wise explanations or tedious arguments pre- 
sented to us since the great war began. It 
is a very simple story simply told, of the 
love affair of a young French girl of Metz, 
an inheritor of all the refinement and beauty 
of French civilization, and a very decent 
young German professor who respected this 
civilization and tried to understand it, to 
become a part of it, to defend it against the 
assaults of his Prussian kindred. We are 
glad, just now, to find books of this kind 
that justly and tolerantly show us French 
traditions and the French spirit, for all the 
world has gone to France. 


E are likely to forget, sometimes, that 
India has been nobly represented in 
France. Very little has been written about 


the part the men of India have played in. 


this war. Perhaps this is because few 
writers understand the far East well enough 
to write about these Aryan brothers. Many 
of us have felt that “Kipling ought to do it!” 
and we may be content now, for Mr. Kipling 
has done it. He has written a little book 
called “The Eyes of Asia” (Doubleday 
Page) ), which is sure to be cordially wel- 
comed both because of its theme and be- 
cause he wrote it. There are four short 
stories in the book, each told in the form 
of a letter written by a loyal Indian who 
has fought at the front. Each letter gives 
the reader that sense of Indian character 
and personality which made “Kim” charm- 
ing and a new sense of sympathy with 
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the awaking Orient, the Orient that will 
keep its own virtue and learn what the 
Occident is able to teach. In particular, 
the heroes of Mr. Kipling’s stories seem to 
feel a new respect for womankind, in their 
meetings with the women of “Franceville,” 
England and America, and a new desire to 
give the women of their own country greater 
liberty and an education. These stories are 
very human and very entertaining. 


[T is interesting to note how many books 

about the war, fact and fiction alike, are 
written in the form of letters. People seem 
to be unable to use the indirect forms of 
narrative when they tell about this momen- 
tous pageant of man’s spirit. They must 
write very directly about it, or not at all. 
And they write letters. A new book of 
letters by a young American aviator, Jack 
Wright, has just been published, (Houghton 
Mifflin). The book is called “A Poet of The 
Air” and in its pages Jack Wright pours 
out his hot young heart to his mother, his 
schoolmaster and his intimate friends in a 
way that can not be told by description. 
These letters are so young, so exultant, so 
full of gayety, abandon, idealism, vanity, 
frank emotion and adolescent philosophy 
that we say “Bless the boy” again and again 
as we read the pages and then remember 
that destiny has already numbered him with 
those who are forever blessed, because they 
are forever young. How he loves to ad- 
monish his mother! 

“You are going through a grand experi- 
ence—d’envoyer un fils a la guerre—and 
life is only measured by the weight of its 
varied experiences—the bigger the weight 
the bigger the life.” On another page he 
writes her humbly that “This is not a very 
sacred place to answer such a sweet letter.” 
In other letters he describes the people he 
meets and records his impressions of his 
surroundings. “American boys are fine when 
they are artists,” he says, and “French kids 
need sports.” Perhaps the balancing needs 
of our two civilizations could not be much 
better stated. His last letter to his mother, 
written shortly after Christmas, says, “At 
evening, before sleep, with one last look at 
the Christmas stars, I shall send my Yule- 
tide wishes away on a farewell kiss, and 
then, having passed a happier Christmas 
than ever before I shall retire for the mor- 
row of work and the future of war.” It was 
well said of Jack Wright by Emile Antoine 
Bourdelle, the famous sculptor, “Jack ne 
peut pas étre pleure.” 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 
and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 
there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 


at the 


“BIG STORE” 


in West Palm Beach 
will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 


Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 
5 FLOORS _ 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 


PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 

















comfort to the recipient. 





economical gift giving. 


Send for Catalogue H. Christmas Suggestions 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO. 


SCRANTON, 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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The Finest Willow Furniture in America 


The Practical 
Christmas Gift 


6 Bc spen is a universal appeal 
this year—voiced by the Gov- 
ernment and echoed in every 
human heart—for practical and 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture 
: Belongs Pre-eminently In That Class. 
Useful enough to find a welcomed place in every home and pleasing enough to add to the 
cheerful surroundings, WHIP-O-WILL-O Furniture truly becomes the ONE PRACTICAL 


GIFT. And what a sense of satisfaction in knowing that your gift will bring real joy and 
Hundreds of pieces to choose from; sets, single pieces, novelties. 





















































! 
Bradford Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the entire furnish. 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 
The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers, This, of 
course, is in addition to the large assortment 
of designs and styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart. 


— 
_—= 


Dexter 
Table 


| WILLIAM LEAVENS €£CO. wwe | 


sFacTURERS 





32 Canal St. BOSTON, MASS. 





The Garden Editor of The Touchstone will be pleased to 
help you with your garden problems. Address 


Readers’ Service Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE 33° % Aeeiens 1} Stout 


AGAZ NE 





118-120 E. 30th Street NEW pf. 
Toe e | mperial Engraving Co. 
INCORPORATED 

DESIGNING HALFTONE & 

ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 

RETOUCHING COLOR PLATES 
The illustrations in The Touchstone are a sample of our work 

32 Union Square New York 








| ‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


For the practical and suit- 
able furnishing of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts. 
Catalog free on request. 


“Everything for the 
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Look for the dealer who has 


this sign in his window 








: BUINERST ARIAS. 
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- when you want Yale 
Builders’ Hardware 


The architectural and build- 
ing professions are always 
welcome to call upon us for 
any information relating to 
builders’ hardware. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New —_ City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Lid., St. Catharines, Ont. 




















| z Fireplace.” 
“Your Architect should Plan Colonial Fireplace Company 
your Building NOW.” 4616 W. (2th St. Chicago. 





What Are Your 
Building Problems? 


Plumbing 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Heating 
Lighting 
Decorating, etc. 


Regardless of the problem our Archi- 
tectural Service Department is ready 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 


Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York 
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MARY CAROLYN DAVIES, whose 

poetry is well known to readers of 
THE TOUCHSTONE, and to many, many 
others, has written a book of poems about 
the war which is dedicated to her three 
brothers, who are all with the colors. It is 
called “The Drums In Our Street” (Mac- 
millan). They are simple, human little 
poems and will certainly win their way to 


‘the hearts of thousands who feel the war 


as Miss Davies has felt it. She shares the 
mood of the young lad from California who 
goes to the movies in France to see the 
pepper trees and palms that mean home to 
him, and Smith, of The Third Oregon, who 
remembers that 


“Autumn in Oregon is wet as spring, 
And green, with little singings in the grass, 
And pheasants flying.” 


In many a little homespun lyric or picture 
poem she tells us what the war has meant 
to someone over here or over there, to the 
young war bride, to the little nurse, the 
girls in the sewing society, the lonely mother. 
But the finest and strongest poem in the 
book is a lyric rich in irony and passion that 
seems to tell what the war has meant to 
her. This is “The Blood-Stained Cross” 
originally published in THE ToucusTone. 


‘fC AN GRANDE'S CASTLE,” by Amy 

Lowell ( Macmillan), is a book of poems 
of quite another kind although Miss Lowell 
says that their inspiration came from the 
war. They are narrative poems looking back 
on the great wars of the past, and are writ- 
ten in that swift, fluent, exquisitely rhymed 
polyphonic prose which Miss Lowell has in- 
troduced into our literature and which is 
an admirable form for narrative verse, what- 
ever may be its defects in the minds of those 
who believe that all poetry must be lyrical. 
Miss Lowell tells the story of Commodore 
Perry and the beginning of our trade with 
Japan. She tells the story of Admiral Nel- 
son and his love for Lady Emma Hamilton. 
She tells the story of the great bronze horses 
that were a prize of conquest in the days of 
Julius Caesar, when they were carried away 
from Rome, and are still a prize of conquest 
today, carried back to Rome, for safe-keep- 
ing, after the long centuries of glory in Con- 
stantinople and Venice. There is another 
story also, that Miss Lowell tells, about the 
hedges of England. But it is less vigorous, 
charming and convincing as a story and as 
poetry, than the three first mentioned. Of the 
four, “Bronze Horses” is the most interest- 
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ing, beginning and ending, as it does, in the 
“eternal city,’ and showing a work of 
beauty triumphant over the wars of time. 
In “Can Grande’s Castle” we find Miss 
Lowell quite at her best, a rare and fine 
thing! 


HOSE who wish to send soldiers a book 

full of laughter will be glad to find “The 
Island Mystery,” a deliciously amusing 
novel by G. A. Birmingham, author. of 
“Spanish Gold.” (Doran). As compared 
with serious books about the war this is only 
a very light farce, but it is written as farce 
should be written—with a very light touch 
and much gayety and no real irreverence. 
It is the story of an attractive American 
heiress—how many of them there are in 
light fiction !—and of her shrewd, indulgent 
father, who buys her the crown and king- 
dom of Salissa—just because she wants it. 
They go there to live and discover a young 
naval lieutenant, who falls in love with the 
newly made “Queen”. Also they discover 
an enemy submarine base. The description 
of the navy of Megalia is particularly en- 
tertaining ! 


VERY good war story for children is 

“The French Twins” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Houghton Mifflin), which tells the 
story of the bombardment of Rheims and of 
two little children who lived through their 
ordeal bravely. 


F the recent books that have been pub- 
lished long enough to achieve a certain 

popularity a few should be remembered and 

mentioned now. Among them are, 

The Amazing Interlude, by Mary Roberts 
Reinhardt (Doran). 

The Tree of Heaven, by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan). 

Joan and Peter, by H. G. Wells (Mac- 
millan). 

Khaki, by Freeman Tilden (Macmillan). 

Her Country, by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews (Scribners )° 

The U-Boat Hunters, by James B. Connolly 
(Scribners). 

The Rough Road, by W. J. Locke, (John 
Lane). 

Towards Morning, by I. A. R. Wylie (John 
Lane). 
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TOUCHSTONE CRAFTWORK FOR SOLDIERS 


TOUCHSTONE CRAFTWORK 
FOR RETURNED DISABLED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS: 
NUMBER THREE OF SE- 
RIES: TELEPHONE TABLE 
AND STOOL 


HYSICIANS have found out that no 

medicine is better for a man’s complete 

recovery than a pleasant occupation. 
Men with vigorous minds like to have occu- 
pation for their hands. It is galling for the 
soldier, used to the 


strenuous life on the ae 


battle field, to lie in the 
sick-bed or to sit about 
the house, with nothing 
to do. Carpentry and 
work in the fields have 
been the two lines most 
pleasant to returned 
soldiers. Many men 
find comfort in the 
smell of wood and the 
feel of a good tool in 
their hands. We have 
here presented the 
third of the problems 
in woodwork for re- 
turned soldiers and 
sailors, one that the 
amateur cabinet maker can develop with 
little or no instruction. Although this table 
and stool seem more important than the 
other two problems that we have presented, 
yet their construction is extremely simple. 
The making of this table and stool do not re- 
quire any expensive tools nor an elaborate 
working bench. 

As a usual thing the material will come 
planed and surfaced, but the worker must 
see that edges are perfectly true and that 
each piece is straight, not warped. The 
legs should be shaped first. They are slight- 
ly tapered at the base and the edges slightly 
rounded. The four legs of the table must be 
made exactly alike, nicely sand-papered and 
dowel marks exactly measured. Assemble 
the ends first, ther connect with the back 
stretcher. 

The top must be slightly rounded across 
the front end and left square at the back, in 
order that the side rails will fit upon it 
tightly. The bracket and strips should be 
fitted upon the back before it is placed in 
position on the top. Every position of 
dowels and every measurement is indicated 
in the drawings in a way that makes it easy 
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to follow. The table when finished is 
twenty-nine inches in height. There is a 
shelf to hold the telephone book and keep 
it out of the way and a strip at the back to 
hold the call book and information pad. 

The stool is made to fit directly under- 
neath the table, so it will be out of the way. 
Holes should be put in the center, so that it 
can be easily taken hold of and drawn out 
when needed. It is not necessary to have 
these holes, but many people prefer them 
because of their convenience. The stool 
when finished stands seventeen inches high. 
The four posts are an inch and a quarter in 
thickness. The drawing indicates the plac- 
ing of each dowel, and the construction is 
simple in the extreme. 

Any wood could be used in making this 
table and stool, but it is easier for the ama- 
teur to work with soft wood, and as it is 
less expensive it is wiser to experiment with 
it. Good effects in finish can be had by 
staining, painting or rubbing with oil. Dec- 
orators like to introduce a piece of painted 
furniture occasionally. This little set would 
be effective if painted a bright color and a 
simple design, painted along the edge of the 
top or the two outer sides of the legs. 
Painted furniture is especially effective in 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains, C. H. Bebb and 
C. F. Gould, Architects, Seattle 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY 
Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, and other 
Outside Woodwork 
They can be applied twice as fast, halving the labor cost 
They are made of Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative 
known.”” The coloring effects are transparent, and bring 
out the grain of the wood in deep, velvety tones that 
harmonize perfectly with nature—there is no shiny, 
painty effect. They wear as long as the best paint, and 
“grow old gracefully” because they sink into the wood 
and therefore cannot crack or peel like an old paint 


coating. 
: 50% Cheaper Than Paint 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
12 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Franciseo 
































Where Shall I Study 
Art ? 


The editor of The American 
Art Student Department will be 
pleased to help in the selection 
of the best school to meet in- 


dividual requirements. 


Do not hesitate to write; all 
information possible will be 
given gladly. This is a maga- 


zine of service to its readers. 


Address School Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
and The American Art Student 
MAGAZINE 


118-120 E. 30th St. - New York 








YOUR GARDEN 


Nitrate of Soda will 
give it a quick and 
robust start. 200 lbs. 
to the acre or 2 lbs. 
for a plot 20 x 20 feet 
for young plants. 


Help others to better 
fruits and vegeta- 


bles. Address 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
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624—Oval mirror handsomely designed with a raised fruit 
border in polychrome colors and gold, and ornaments in 
antique gold. Fine beveled glass, and measures 19 in. wide 
by 33 in. long. $20.00. 


Note—Candlesticks and mirror make a very exquisite com- 
bination and special price for both is $30.00. 


623—-Candlesticks, 12 in. high, 
finished in antique gold and 
polychrome colors, with fluted 
column and finely carved de, 
sign on the base. Candles 
decorated to match. Complete, 
pair $12.50. 
SN’T it surprising how quickly 
your whole viewpoint has been 
changed by the coming of peace? 
A few weeks ago you were wonder- 
ing how you were going to make 
another wartime Christmas seem 
merry, and now you know that you 
can come right down to Ovington's 
and find the very gifts that you 
have wanted for every member of 
your family and all your friends! 


OVINGTON’S 


312-314 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Our Old Price 


@ For a year and a half the Woman 
Citizen has been held at a subscription 
price below the cost of manufacture. 


@ At no time has it been considered a 
commercial proposition. 


@ All the way along the return on the 
money invested has been computed in 
terms of propaganda. 


@ All the way along the main object has 
been to furnish a medium of authoritative 
political information from the suffrage 
viewpoint at a nominal cost to the sub- 
scriber. 


@ It seems to be generally conceded that 
this object has been attained. 


Meantime 


@ The price of all items of manufacture 
has soared unbelievably—10%—25%— 
35%—50%—and still mounting! 

@ The price of the Woman Citizen must 
mount likewise. 

@ Beginning January 1st, 1919, the an- 
nual subscription to the magazine will be 
$2.00 a year. 

@ For that sum you are to get a better 
magazine, with a continuing series of spe- 
cial features of vital interest. 





N. B.—All paid subscribers who remit 
$1.50 for 1919 before December 15th, 
1918, will receive the magazine for one 
year. 

Send in your check or money order to 
the : 


Subscription Department, Office of the Woman Citizen 





171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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sun-rooms and in country homes. The idea 
doubtless originated in the cold, northern 
lands of Europe, for the long, dreary win- 
ters gave the people leisure to create beauti- 
ful craft-work of all kinds, and their love of 
bright colors inspired them to paint chairs, 
tables and chests gayly. 

Americans are naturally dexterous, and 
many are able to gratify their love of color 
by applying it themselves in home decora- 
tion. The amateur who is not able to cre- 
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WORKING DRAWING FOR TELEPHONE STAND 
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ate his own designs for decorating can adapt 
motives from cretonne hangings. The long 
ribbon patterns, lines broken with conven- 
tionalized inserts of flowers, the conven- 
tional fruit and flower baskets, the stiff fern 
and rose patterns, the tropical bird and the 
wave motives of modern textiles, are easily 
adapted for hand decorated furniture pat- 
terns. 

Artists and craftsmen have long desired 
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the return of the old craft spirit. The rush 
of modern existence has forced people to 
buy factory-made articles for their homes, 
but whoever owns a piece of furniture of 
their own workmanship finds a joy in the 
possession of it, even though it is not per- 
fect, that they never had in a factory-made 
article, bought from some shop crowded 
with myriad other articles just like it. 

One advantage of a home-made article of 
furniture is that it can be made to accord 
in perfect harmony with the room in which 
it is to be placed or to blend satisfactorily 
with the other articles of furniture. Some 
people prefer a contrast of color in a room 
and gain this by an extreme color effect. 
Others like their furniture to be of the same 
tone as the woodwork. There are now on 
the market a number of stains, fillers and 
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WORKING DRAWING OF TELEPHONE STOOL. 


finishes with full directions how to use 
them, so that an amateur can easily create 
any tone he wishes. There are all shades of 
brown, and grey and green. There are imi- 
tations of English, Fumed, Antwerp, of 
maple, birch, oak and mahogany; in fact, 
there is no tone or no treatment that cannot 
be attained by the beginner. Some woods 
need a paste filler, others do not. If any of 
our readers wish detailed information as to 
how a certain effect can be produced we will 
be very glad to give it. 

The tools required for the craftwork of 
soldiers so far prepared are of the simplest, 
but as skill progresses others will be re- 
quired. It is a good plan to get only one or 
two at a time, the very best to be had, thus 
acquiring gradually a complete chest. 
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The Whitney Studio 


8 West 8th Street 


Announces an 


EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS 


ERNEST LAWSON 


and 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Nov. 15th to Dec. 18th 


Weekdays, 10 a.m. to5 p,m 


Sundays, 3 to 6 p. m. 

















LNA 
THE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Lucy F. Brown 
JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
For Collectors and Decorative Uses 

MODERN AMERICAN PRINTS 


Lithographs and Etchings 
Portfolios mailed for Inspection 











Studio 507 546 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Bryant 4769 New York, N. Y. 
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DO YOU LIKE THE TOUCHSTONE ? 


Write and tell us about it. We are 
always pleased to hear from readers 








USE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand painted, 
sun dried product is admir- 
ably adapted for mantels, 
panels, lamps, tables, window 
boxes, fountains, floors, and 
roofs. The colors are those 
found in old Tapestries and 
cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
studio. Correspondence invited. 





LION OF TUNIS 








TRADE MARK 
AFRICAN TILE CO. OF TUNIS 








112 East 59th Street ~ New York 














Antiques 





French, Italian 
English, American 
SF urniture 
Bronses 
Porcelain 
Tapestry 
Paintings 


Me 


Albert ZL. Morse & Son 


417-419 fourth Ave., Pew Bork 











Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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Address 











AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS 


This department is ready at all times to 
assist our readers with information regard- 
ing the best art schools in America. Any 
assistance that we can give to our readers 
in this connection is our privilege. 


MANAGER SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
118-120 EAST 301H STREET 


NEW YORK 























New York Schoo! of 
Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Begins Sept. 19. 
Regular courses in Inte- 
rior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Stage, Cos- 
tume and Textile Design, 
Illustration, Painting and 
other Industrial Arts. 
Special courses in 
therapy, crafts and 
industrial arts for 
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teachers and returned \@ile | §- SPEAK 
soldiers. Circulars. LOUDER THAN WORDS 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 
2239 Broadway, New York 























| FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
} W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 





Write us 
for 


Color Chart 


Price List 
sent 
on request 





THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL CO. 
|] 128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 
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MARTINI.” MARTINI MARTINI 


TEMPERA 


Distributors: 
Favor, Ruhl & 
Co., 47 West 
23rd St., New 

York City 

















“NIAGRINE” 


A Fine Jet Black India Ink 


used and recommended by thousands 
of the best Artists, draughtsmen and 
writers. Stamp brings free working 
sample and full particulars. One-half 
oz. bottle, 15c; 2 oz., 30c., prepaid. If 
your dealer does not carry it, write to 


CHAS. HAEUSSER 


20 LAWN STREET ~ ALBANY, N. Y. 














Rubb 


Worlds Quatity Standard - 88 Styles -A1i Stationers 








Weldon Roberts 
er Erasers 
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TECHNIQUE OF PENCIL 
DRAWING 
NSTRUCTORS in art schools have 


found out through many years of ex- 
perience that it is good to insist upon a 
direct crisp rendering of an object in pencil, 
permitting no smudging of fingers or stomp. 
A wooley, mussy technique is often used by 
students who wish to cover up faulty draw- 
ing. A good sure technique must be at the 
command of those who wish to make a quick 
sketch that is apparently drawn easily. The 
haunting, lilting arias improvised so easily 
by finished musicians arise airily from a 
sure technique gained through labored study 
of the principles of music. 
Frank J. Darrah has called attention to 
A 
cut 


vf 





Be ee 
OUTLINE PENCIL DRAWING, BY FRANK J. 

DARRAH. 

the importance of a direct line and clean 

technique for student study. Students un- 


able to come into personal contact with - 


teachers would do well, he says, to copy fac- 
similes of good pencil drawings, striving for 
the same life of line and for the same qual- 
ity expressed by the master artist. He has 
prepared for use in the schools a portfolio 
of twelve drawings, published by the Davis 
Press, Worcester, Mass., such as should be 
of help to students or even to teachers in 
schools. This portfolio of Object Draw- 
ings shows bold outlines and strokes unmis- 
takable in directness. Later on when a 
pupil has gained fluency in drawing, the ob- 
viousness of strokes would be eliminated, 
but for beginners it is wise to keep to frank 
directness of technique. 

It might be helpful to students who are 


not free to attend art schools, to call atten- 
tion to the helpfulness of good paper and 
correct pencils. The responsive drawing 
surface of the Whatman drawing paper 
makes it first choice of some artists ; others 
feel the best effects can be gained from ihe 
Japanese and European hand-made paper. 
Strathmore and some other American paper 
makers put on the market paper with various 
surfaces, rough and smooth, and if the stu- 
dent who is not sure what kind of paper aids 
to best results will write to any of the manu- 
facturers of paper stating the need, they 
will gladly give counsel as to the best selec- 
tion. Although masterly drawings have 
been made upon scraps of paper used for 
wrapping and upon wall-paper, yet it is well 
for the student to practise upon a certain 
paper until he knows exactly what effects 
can be gained upon it. Some teachers rec- 
ommend the Venus lead pencils ; others pre- 
fer the Faber. Both make pencils of many 
degrees from very hard to very soft. Stu- 
dents should experiment until the make is 
found that pleases most. 

Some artists make an entire drawing with 
one pencil, perhaps a 6-B; while others like 
to draw the sharp outlines with a hard pen- 


.cil and finish with a soft black. 


“The only way to learn to draw, is to 
draw, and draw, and draw,” is often re- 
peated but invaluable advice. Everything is 


a subject for the eager pencil of the art 
student. 


Buildings, street scenes, boats, 





A RICH TECHNIQUE IN PENCIL DRAWING: 
COURTESY OF DAVIS PRESS. 
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landscapes and people are ever present 
opportunities for acquiring character. A 
student who has copied stone for stone an 
old stone wall will always find his work the 
better for such concentrated search for 
character. Students should not allow them- 
selves too much freedom in drawing nor in- 
dulge in flights of fancy. The first thing to 
be gained is the ability to discern and repro- 
duce character. Even when pencil and pad 
are not in hand it is well to make mental 
observations of character. Although the 
drawing of an amateur may ‘be hard and 
uninteresting, yet the student must remem- 
ber it was done for practice like five-finger 
exercises are practiced by the musician. 
Eye and hand must be trained to preceive 
and catch what is before it. All conscien- 
tious study forms character. 


DECORATIVE TEXTILES 


R=: should create as satisfactory 
an impression on the mind as a 
choice picture. Wall - coverings, 
rugs, furniture and each object in the room 
should be selected with reference to the 
combined effect upon the eye. Some rooms 
are peaceful and restful, some highly ex- 
citing and restless in effect. The home- 
maker can create any result she wishes by 
understanding the laws of harmony and 
design. 

The tendency of the modern home fur- 
nishings is toward hand-made instead of 
machine-made articles. We have found 
through humiliating mistakes that an ob- 
ject, though beautiful in itself, will look 
out of place in a room, unless it belongs 
there through sympathy of color and de- 
sign. Much of the beauty of a room de- 
pends upon the choice of textiles used in 
the hangings, rugs and wall paper. Many 
people when furnishing a house dare not 
trust their own taste in the matter of color 
and choice of hangings, and therefore con- 
sult decorators, who have made a study of 
the subject. 

Women who would like to choose their 
own furniture and make their home an 
expression of their individuality, but do 
not quite trust their own judgment, should 
study the book on “Decorative Textiles” by 
George Leland Hunter, just published. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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THE PRACTICAL ART OF 
LETTERING 


ANY a student has worked his way 
through art school by lettering 
signs and cards for show windows. 

Great dexterity in the use of the brush and 
good practical knowledge of how to handle 
water colors is required in this money-mak- 
ing employment of card writing. In a little 
book, ‘Davids’ Practical Letterer,” prin- 
ciples of forming the alphabet are given that 
should help any student to become expert 
and able to work quickly. 

Pointed, sable brushes are the best for let- 
tering. Though pointed, they can be manip- 
ulated to do all kinds of flat lettering. 
Numbers five, seven and eleven with the 
handles cut short (to a length of six inches) 
are advised. Brushes should be thoroughly 
washed after using and the moisture 
squeezed out, leaving the brushes in a good 
point, to dry. Other utensils needed are 
stub pens, (numbers one, two, three and 
four), two music pens for small script let- 
ters, a soft pencil, a few pieces of white 
chalk, a soft rubber, a ruler, thumb tacks 
and various scraps of rags for wiping and 
pasting of cards. 

Some letterers use Higgins’ black ink; 
others like water colors, distemper colors, 
Oleo Tempera or a soft suede finish ink 
known as “Letterine.” This flat-tone, water- 
color ink dries to a smooth, suede finish. 
It has a “drag” and flows more fluently than 
water-colors. It comes in all of the popu- 
lar shades and takes the place in popularity 
of the old glossy finish inks. 

Letterers generally use pens for the lines 
and fill in with a brush. A secret of good 
lettering is to know just how full the brush 
should be. This knowledge must be gained 
through experience. Expert letterers say 
the stroke should be continuous. Colors 
should never be applied with short, choppy 
strokes. The brush should glide with an 
even, uniform pressure. At first the copy 
must be carefully watched and later fluency 
can be attempted. Work boldly and with 
confidence and strive for exactness. Master 
one type of lettering thoroughly before at- 
tempting another. Some types of letters 
can only be made with a brush, others only 
with a pen, therefore a good letterer must 
have complete mastery of both tools. 
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A Letter - from Franklin Booth 


"hh IS not easy to say things in 


praise of something which you 

could not do without. . . . . The 
true justification of a thing is in the 
thing itself and in the service it gives. 
“Therefore since my work in art has 
won —, to the degree that 
my judgment in paper will be of any 
value, E fee! i it is sufficient here to 
say that my drawings have all been 
made on Whatman Paper. It has 
become a part of the thought which 
constitutes my art consciousness. 


“Whatman Paper, in all of your 
struggles, does not fail you. I have, 
at times, scratched off large parts of 
drawings and found the surtace just 
the same as before; and I have again 
scratched this surface and found the 
same quality there, so that it would 
take the finest line. That is what I 
call paper; it is a paper that stands 
above the discussion about kinds of 
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DRAWING PAPERS 


Made in sizes, substances and surfaces to meet every 
need, WHATMAN will bring out the best features of the 
work. Insist on genuine WHATMAN at your dealer’s. 


If any difficulty in obtaining just the grade you need write direct to 


7-11 SPRUCE ST., 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., ine. 


EW YORK CITY 


Sole Representatives for the U. S. and nw & 
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LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 





For Use in Place of Living Models 





Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, de- 
signers, art-students, photographers in high stand- 


ing, and physicians, proved as such to our satis- 
faction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 


ment of pose, excellence of photographic tech- 
nique and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are 
sold under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every 
reader knows is an absolute assurance of satisfaction 
in every respect. 


Sets A, C, or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$5.00 each set, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, | year, $6.50 








| PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 




















DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


Are prepared from care- At the request of a num- 

fully selected pigments— ber of prominent artists 

thoroughly incorporated we are now putting up a 

with the purest oil— ij f D : 

single and double size ine of Devoe Artists’ 

tubes. Used and en- Oil Colors in studio 
_ dorsed by leading artists. size tubes. 


Write for pamphlet on our new Equalizer Spectrum Colors 
The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 
ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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BATIK, OR PAINTING]IN WAX; 
ITS DECORATIVE VALUE 


AINTING in wax upon textiles that 

are to be dyed, popularly known as 

batik, is interesting students of line 
and color all over the country. The process 
itself is not difficult. What makes batik de- 
lightful is the art displayed in the design and 
the harmony gained in the coloring. The 
name batik was given by the early Dutch 
Explorers to patterned dyeing done by 
the Javanese. Americans use it in the mak- 
ing of scarfs, draperies, window-curtains, 
sofa pillows, hand-bags, negligees, in fact 
for anything for which interesting cotton or 
silk material is required. The pattern is 
drawn in with a mixture of beeswax and 
parafin while it is hot or in a liquid state. 
When the beeswax dries then the fabric is 
dipped in dyes, and whatever part is covered 
with the wax remains untouched by the dye. 
In the better work a piece of goods is dyed 
and redyed many times to get the required 
tone or color. 


Silk, chiffons, velvet and cotton goods, 
even unbleached muslins are materials well 
adapted to batik dyeing. Sometimes large 
masses are outlined on the material with a 
brush dipped in melted wax. When a pat- 
tern is to be repeated on a scarf or curtain 
many times, the design is often cut out 
of stiff paper and the pattern traced around 
it on the cloth. The blue and white batik 
bed-spreads of heavy muslin, the borders 
for portieres, pillows or dresser scarfs are 
often made by this process. 

Just the opposite of this method is used 
by applying the wax to the cloth through a 
stencil. Either of these methods is satisfac- 
tory for bold patterns, but the more delicate 
designs and such small detail as stems or 
veining of leaves must be done with a little 
wax pipe made in imitation of the Japanese 
instrument called “tjantings.” This is 
simply a small cup, about the size of half 
an egg shell, with a short tube spout, from 
which the melted wax can be drawn out in a 
fine line. The cup is fastened to a short 
handle in order to be able to follow the 
intricacies of the design without interfering 
with the smooth flow of the wax. 

One of the difficulties in batik dyeing is to 
keep the wax at exactly the right tempera- 
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ture. If too hot it will spread beyond the 
requirements of the pattern and if too cold 
it is apt to crack and will not penetrate 
through to the other side. Unless the wax 
is at exactly the right temperature when ap- 
plied, it will flake off in the dyeing and thus 
ruin the pattern. No exact rule can be 
given about the temperature of wax for 
every piece of goods requires a different 
condition of wax. It is always safe to try 
the wax out on a small piece before attempt- 
ing larger work. 

An interview with the skilled dyers of the 
Noank Studio has formed the basis of this 
article. The young women of the Noank 
Studio are known throughout the country 
for their beautiful work. Their method as 
far as practical application is concerned is 
the simplest. The charm of their work is 
the result of ceaseless care and infinite in- 
terest that is given to each article. If a color 
does not come out exactly as hoped for (and 
this often happened before the American 
dye industry had been perfected), it is 
dipped again and again, no trouble being 
considered too great when a perfect result 
was to be gained. 

The crackled appearance so puzzling to a 
beginner is gained by crushing the hardened 
wax gently in the hand. Wherever a crack 
appears in the wax the dye of the back- 
ground will slip in it also. Just how much, 
and just how to create the crackled effect 
comes only after constant trials. 

A good batik dyer first frees the material 
used from its sizing of starch by boiling in 
a soapy water. Nearly all goods must be 
treated in this way before the pattern is 
put on. The American dyes now on the 
market are proving very satisfactory. A 
good batik dyer will get from the three ele- 
mentary colors, blue, red and yellow all the 
half tones needed. Each article must be 
dyed a more intense color than is desired for 
some of it washes out after the boiling has 
been done. 

The advice given to all students by these 
Noank workers is to study books of design, 
to attend all exhibitions, take ceaseless 
pains, experiment with small pieces and in- 
vestigate thoroughly all dyes on the market. 
Those who wish to follow the art to the 
highest point, should study wood block cuts. 
All such knowledge must be in the posses- 
sion of those w ho hope to succeed. 
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DECORA- § = 
TIVE TEX- 
TILES 


(Continued from 


page 262) 
This book deals 


with textiles in a 
most comprehen- 
sive way, touching 
on their history and 
use in modern 
homes. This is the 
first of a series of 
authoritative books 
on the modern 
home _ furnishing 
arts, being pre- 
pared for the use 
of students. The 
book not only gives the history of textiles 
but it shows almost six hundred illustra- 
tions, many of them in color, of the tapes- 
tries, embroideries, damasks, brocades, vel- 
vets, chintzes, cretonnes, wall papers and 
illuminated leathers that have influenced 
modern design and home decoration from 
the beginnings of art to the present time. 
Information has been culled from many 





Courtesy, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


—— 


MODERN PATRIOTIC WALL-PAPER, SHOWING 
THE STATUE OF LIBER 

encyclopedias and books of history in all 
languages, so that the result is a volume of 
rare value to students of the decorative arts. 
The pictures alone form a library of worth. 
(Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
four hundred and eighty pages, quarto, 
twenty-seven plates in color, about five hun- 
dred and fifty in half-tone, handsomely 
bound and boxed, $15.00 net.) 





COSTUME DESIGN AND IL- 
LUSTRATION 


HE subject of dress has always been 
a matter of the greatest interest to 
the human race, but not until recent 
years has it been regarded as possessing an 
actual place in the art world. Yet the suc- 
cessful designer and illustrator of cos- 
tumes has certainly a very logical claim to 
the title of artist or creator. He must be 
an artist in feeling and possess a knowledge 
of color, line and the ability to present his 
ideas in an original and arresting way. 
Ethel Traphagen, Instructor and Lec- 
turer at Cooper Union, etc., has called atten- 
tion to this new yet very old form of art in 
her book, “Costume Design and Illustra- 
tion.” Costume design and costume illus- 
tration, she says, are two distinct branches, 
for one considers the matter of color har- 
monies and contrasts, the relation of spaces 
and proportions, the beauties and effects of 
line, etc., while the other is concerned with 
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the actual representation of the garment 
after it has been designed. For this the 
artist must have knowledge and skill in the 
wielding of pen, pencil or brush. One of 
the first requirements for a successful illus- 
trator and designer, as it is for any artist, 
is a thorough working knowledge of anat- 
omy and a true appreciation of the beauties 
of the human form. 

Miss Traphagen has written several chap- 
ters of interest and instruction to the stu- 
dent on the technique of this art. She 
speaks at length on the history of fashions, 
silhouette, period fabric design and gives a 
fine bibliography of books on fashion. The 
book is beautifully illustrated with studies 
and sketches and many reproductions of old 
prints. It is of value both as a text-book 
for schools and as a reference book for 
students of fashion. (Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., one hundred and forty- 
five pages, upward of two hundred illustra- 
tions, including several in color, and a Color 
Spectrum Chart. Cloth, $2.50 net.) 
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OLEO tempera COLORS 


FOR REGULAR WATER COLOR 
WORK, POSTER WORK AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE OIL PAINTING 


May be applied like Oil Colors on canvas and other sur- 
faces. Water the only medium necessary. Write for folder 


Manufactured Only by 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., Inc. 


57 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Also of 


SARTORIUS OIL COLORS 














“Lexington” 


— send you full-length samples worth I 
6 es “LEXINGTON” is the best box | double the money. 5 
on the market. Very light, splendidly , : ‘ S 
finished, made of specially seasoned When these samples have convinced > 
wood, mortised and pegged—no nails. Tin you that the Eldorado really means 2 
lined; hinges, clasps and hardware best quality, nickle- something in your work, then order your 3 
plated. Full sized handle and many little conveniences A ; ¢ & 
A most useful and appreciated gift. Order carly. future supplies through your regular 2 
No. 2—Thumb-hole box 7 x 9! : ..$ 4.50" : 
ns at Ws sat" 2% = : co $88 dealer. = ade 7 17 degrees, 6B (softest) 
0. 0 r pan BM Bho ccccee . oe le 
No. 5—Box for panels 10 x 14. 11.00 to 9H (hardest). 
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Box the master drawing pencil” 
Sor Ot If you have never tried “the master 
drawing pencil,”’ write us now the de- Al 
Colours grees you most commonly use and en- § 
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Sketching 
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close 15 cents in stamps, and we will 





Jrite for complete art ‘catalog " taapio °° 
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THE TOUCHSTONE 47° 3s <3"3.44 Sige 





COSTUME DESIGN 
AND ILLUSTRATION 





By ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
Instructor and Lecturer at Cooper Union, AL ad ve 
Evening School of Industrial Art, and 
Teachers’ Association Classes; anne = 
the Staff of Dress Magazine and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
This book gives in full detail practical instruc- 
tions on these distinctly different branches of 
fashion work. 
Every student of these important subjects should 
possess a nf of this invaluable text. 
ix+ 145 8 by 10%. 200 Illustrations, several 
in Color "ea ‘a Color Spectrum Chart. Cloth, $2.50 net 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. T, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Object Drawing Packet 


By Frank J. Darrah 


Examples of Pencil Rendering 
in Outline and Light and Shade, 
to aid in teaching beginners 
effective Pencil Technique from 
simple models. 

See review on page 261 
Twelve plates on fine gray paper, 
8% x 11 inches. 

Price, $.50 per set. 


Published by 


THE DAVIS PRESS 


The School Arts Magazine 
29 Foster Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 

















The Human Figure 


By John H. Vander poel 


HIS work is the clear- 

est exposition of hu- 
man figure drawing ever 
attempted. The text is a 
thorough analysis of the 
human figure from the art- 
ist’s standpoint, feature by 
feature and as a _ whole. 
Illustrated by 330 marginal 
sketches and 54 full-page 
drawings. 





To the student and the work- 
ing artist, as well as to the gen- 
eral public which may use such 
a book for reference, this work 
is of the utmost importance 
and interest. 


Price $2.00 
Postage 10c extra 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
For Sale at All Bookstores 














POSTER ARTISTS 
READ THE POSTER 


EADING exponent of poster 
art as applied to poster adver- 
mm tising in America. Official 
Se journal of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States 
and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
striking examples of the modern com- 
mercial posters in America and Europe, 
many designs being reproduced in 
original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 

Subscription Rates: 








1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 


THE POSTER 


Roy O. Randall, Editor 
Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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